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The Fundamentals 


Condensed from The Forum (July '23) 


William Jennings Bryan 


RESPOND with pleasure to your 

request for an article on the ortho- 

dox side of the controversy that 
brought forth the reaffirmation of 
the position of the Presbyterian 
Church (Northern) last May as stat- 
ed in the following resolution: 

1. “It is an essential do¢trine of 
the Word of God and our standards 
that the Holy Spirit did so inspire, 
guide and move the writers of Holy 
Scripture as to keep them from er- 
ror.’ 

2. “It is an essential doctrine of 
the Word of God and our standards 
that our Lord Jesus Christ was born 
of the Virgin Mary.” 

8. “It is an essential doctrine of 
the Word of God and our standards 
that Christ offered up Himself a 
sacrifice to satisfy Divine Justice 
and tio reconcile us to God.” 

4. “It is an essential doctrine of 
the Word of God and of our stand- 
ards concerning our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that on the third day He rose 
again from the dead with the same 
body with which He suffered, with 
which also He ascended into heaven, 
and there sitteth at the right hand 
of His Father, making intercession.” 
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5. “It is an essential doctrine of 
the Word of God as the supreme 
standard: of our faith that our Lord 
Jesus showed His power and love 
by working mighty miracles. This 
working was not contrary to nature, 
but superior to it.” 

The first proposition, dealing with 
the inerrancy of the Bible, necessar- 
ily comes first. The Bible is either 
the Word of God or merely a man- 
made book. If time permitted, I 
might point out as conclusive proof 
of the Bible’s divine origin the fact 
that the wisest men living today, 
with an inheritance of all the learn- 
ing of the past, cannot furnish the 
equal of, or a substitute for, this 
book which was compiled from the 
writings of men largely uniettered, 
scattered through many centuries 
and yet producing an unbroken story. 
We go back to the Bible for the 
foundation of our statute law and 
find that Moses compressed into a 
few sentences what the learned law- 
yers of the present day spread over 
volumes. We find in the Bible also 
the rules that govern our spiritual 
development and a moral code the 
like of which the world had never 
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seen before and to which no improve- 
ments have been added throughout 
the centuries. Shall we accept the 
Bible as a book by inspiration given 
or conclude that civilization has so 
dragged us down that educated men 
of today cannot do that which was 
done then by men without the aid of 
schools? My purpose, however, is 
mot to enter into an extended defense 
of the Bible but rather to point out 
that #t must either be accepted as 
the revealed will of God or be de- 
throned and brought down to the 
level of the works of men. 


When jone asserts that the Bible is 
not infallible, he must measure it by 
some standard which he considers 
better authority than the Bible it- 
self. If the Bible is to be rejected 
as an authority, upon whose author- 
ity is it to be condemned? When one 
decides that the Bible is, as a whole 
or in part, erroneous, he sits in judg- 
ment upon it and, looking down from 
his own infallibility, declares it fal- 
lible—that is, that it contains false- 
hoods or errors. As no two jof the 
critics of the Bibie fully agree as to 
what part is myth and what part is 
authentic history, each one, in fact, 
transfers the presumption of infalli- 
bility from the Bible to himself. 


Upon the first proposition all the 
rest depend. If the Bible is true,— 
that is, so divinely inspired as to be 
free from error—then the second, 
third, fourth and fifth propositions 
follow inevitably, because they are 
based upon what the Bible actually 
says in language clear and unmistak- 
able. If, on the other hand, the Bi- 
ble is mot to be accepted as true, 
(there is no reason why anybody 
should believe anything in it that he 
objects to, no matter upon what his 
objection is founded. When the 
Bible ceases to be an authority—a 
divine authority—the Word of God 
can be accepted, rejected, or mutilat- 
ed, according to the whim or mood 
of the reader. 


The second proposition declares 
that our Lord Jesus Christ was born 
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of the Virgin Mary. Why have some 
ministers declared that they do not 
believe in the virgin birth? Because 
there is any uncertainty in the rec- 
ord of the Saviour’s birth as given 
in Mathew and Luke? No, the ac- 
count is written in simple language 
and in de:zail. Mary was the first one 
to inquire whether such a birth was 
possible. The atheists, the agnostics, 
the infidels, were all anticipated by 
the Virgin herself. Luke, being a 
physician, was in the habit jof dear- 
ing with childbirth. Who could more 
fittingly describe this event so im- 
portant to the world? Critics say 
that the virgin birth is mentioned in 
only two of the Gospels, but to be 
entirely fair they ought to explain 
that no other Bible writers mention 
Christ’s birth. The virgin birth is 
not contradicted by any Bible writer, 
and nearly every writer in the Bible 
records miracles or supernatural 
manifestations just as mysterious as 
the virgin birth. 

The virgin birth is no more mys- 
terious than the birth of each of us 
—it is simply different. No one has 
ever solved the mystery of life, 
whether in man, beast or plant. The 
God who can give life can certainly 
give it in any way or through any 
means that may please Him. Shall 
we doubt the power of God? If so, 
we do not believe in God. Or, shall 
we deny that God would want to do 
what He is reported to have done? 
Who dares to make himself equal in 
wisdom with God—as one must if he 
knows, without possibility of mis- 
take, what God would or would not 
do? If Christ came down from the 
Father for the purpose of saving 
the people from their sins, is it un- 
reasonable that His birth should have 
been different from the birth of 
others ? i 


No man aspiring to be a God qould 
have done what He did; it required 
a God condescending to be a man. Is 
it unreasonable that one who offered 
himself as a sacrifice for sin, re- 
vealed God to man, and guides man 
by His heaven-horn wisdom, should 
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have been conceived by the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary? 
The rejection of the virgin birth not 
only condemns the Bible record on 
tthe subject as false but it changes 
one’s whole conception of Christ and 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
4 present Him as the Bible presents 
im, ‘ 


The so-called liberals assert that 
“thinking” people will not join the 
church unless it allows tthe Bible to 
be so modified as to qonform to what 
tthey call “the results of modern 
scientific research.” The conserva- 
tives reply, first, that they have uv 
right to change the Bible; second, 
that Christianity is intended for all 
not for the so-called “thinkers” 
only; third, that the pure and sim- 
ple Gospel makes a stronger appeal, 
than a denatured gospel, to the in- 
tellectual as well as to the masses. 
The Bible, as written, speaks a uni- 
versal language and makes its ap- 
peal to the heart of mankind, every- 
where. Christianity, being a religion, 
is built upon the heart, as all reli- 
gions are; it would cease to be a 
religion ‘if it appealed to the intellect 
alone. 

What progress can Christianity 
hope to make if it proclaims to the 
world that the Bible is full of error 
and that Jesus was but a man? Have 
not those who believe Christ to be 
the hope of the world and His plan 
of salvation the only plan that can 
raise man to the exalted place fior 
which God ‘intended him, a right to 
protest against what they believe to 
be a death-blow to Christianity? 

I digress for a moment to answer 
an oft-repeated assertion, namely 
that the church is suppressing “free- 
dom of thought.” How ean a church 
exist unless it stands for something? 
And who shall determine what the 
church stands for except the church 
itself? And why should a church 
permit one to represent it as a 
preacher who does not believe in the 
things for which it stands? Will 
any one contend that a minister 
who, after an examination, has been 
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given a license to preach, is at lib- 
erty to change his views, renounce 
the doctrines of the church and then 
insist upon the right to misrepre- 
sent the church? As an individual, 
anyone is free to believe anything he 
likes. But no man has a right to sub- 
stitute his conscience for the con- 
science of a church. A congregation 
has a right to assume that a preach- 
er, if an honest man, would not ac- 
cept a position unless his views were 
in agreement with the views of the 
church. Some preachers have tried 
to avoid a statement of their views 
by declaring non-essential the doc- 
trines they reject—hence it was nec- 
essary for the General Assembly to 
assert that these doctrines are essen- 
tial as well as true. If a preacher 
can, by declaring a doctrine non-es- 
sential, justify himself in concealing 
His views on ‘the subject, he can 
eliminate from the Bible anything 
he pleases, regardless of what the 
members of his congregation may re- 
gard as essential. 


The third proposition deals with 
the sacrificial character of the death 
of Christ. Those who reject the vir- 
gin birth naturally deny that man 
ever fell; on the contrary, they con- 
tend that man has been rising from 
the beginning and, therefore, needs 
no Saviour. To such, Christ is just 
an example, differing in value to dif- 
ferent individuals according to the 
estimate they place upon His wisdom. 
Some say that He was the most per-. 
fect man known to history; others 
say that He was a man of extraor- 
dinary merit; still others believe 
Him an unusual man for His time; 
while some would simply put the title 
“Mr.” before His name and class Him 
among the well meaning visionaries. 
To those who strip Christ of His 
deity, He can mean but little. If 
they will only take Him out of the 
man class and put Him in the God 
class all that the Bible says of Him 
will be easily understood and gladly 
accepted. 


In proportion as men reject the 
doctrine of the atonement their inter- 
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est in the spread of the gospel is 
paralyzed. Why endure sacrifices 
upon the frontiers of the world if 
mankind does not need a Saviour and 
Christ was but an ordinary human 


being? Those who admire and fol- 
low uninspired philosophers form lit- 
erary clubs but not churches; and 
they send out few—if any—mission- 
aries. Christ founded a _ spiritual 
kingdom—thousands of millions have 
gloried in His mame—and millions 
have suffered death rather than sur- 
render the faith that He implanted 
in their hearts; and this faith is liv- 
ing still, “in spite of dungeons, fire, 
and sword.” 

The fourth proposition, like the 
second and third, stands or falls with 
the first. The only information that 
we have regarding the bodily resur- 
rection of Christ is found in the Bible 
and the only reason for rejecting it 
is the same given for the rejection 
of the virgin birth and the doctrine 
of the atonement, namely, that it is 
different from anything else known 
among men. “If Christ be not rais- 
ed, your faith is vain,” exclaims the 
great ‘apostle, Paul. The denial of 
Christ’s resurrection, taken in con- 
nection with the denial of the virgin 
birth and the denial of the atone- 
ment, completes His degradation. 
Take away conception by the Holy 
Ghost, 'the honor of a divine mission, 
and the resurrection, ‘and Christ 
ceases to be a character of import- 
ance. He,claimed to be the Son of 
God; He claimed that He came to 
save man; He met death with ‘the 
calm ‘assurance that His blood would 
cleanse from sin all who accepted 
His salvation. If He can be indicted 
and convicted of being an impostor, 
He must retire into obscurity. This 
cannot be; there has not been a great 
reform in a thousand years that was 
not built about His teachings; there 
will not be in all the ages to come an 
important movement for the uplift 
of humanity that will not be inspired 
by His thought and words. He jis the 
great “fact of history,” and the 
growing figure of all time. If ‘the 
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Bible is true, Christ has made of 
death a narrow, starlit strip between 
the companionship of yesterday and 
the reunion of tomorrow; if the Bible 
is false, who shall answer for us the 
agonizing question of Job, “If a man 
die, shall he live again?” 

If Christ did not rise from the 
dead, He could not have appeared to 
His disciples and therefore we must 
discard as false the concluding verses 
of the last chapter of Mathew. Ac- 
cepting this record as true, Chris- 
tians carry to the world a gospel ‘in- 
tended for every human being, a 
code of monals that is to endure for 
all time, and a Saviour, with all 
power behind Him, who will be pres- 
ent always. What kind of gospel can 
those preach whose Christ was born 
a man like themselves, performed no 
miracles, brought no salvation, and 
who, after preaching to a group of 
deluded followers, was laid away iin 
a new made grave and became the 
perpetual prisoner of man’s great 
enemy, death? 

The fifth proposition might well 
have come second because the ver- 
acity of the Word of God must be 
denied before the miracles can be 
disputed and the miracles must be 
discarded before objection can be 
made to the second, ‘third, and 
fourth propositions. When all the 
minacles and all the supernatural are 
eliminated from the Bible it becomes 
a “scrap of paper.” When its 
truths are diluted by the language 
of men ‘they cease to stir the heart. 

But what is it that thus, progres- 
sively, ‘whittles away the Word of 
God and destroys its vitality? I ven- 
ture to assert that the unproven hy- 
pothesis of evolution is the root 
cause of nearly all the dissension in 
the church over the five points un- 
der discussion. 

In the next issue of The Digest Mr. 
Bryan will discuss evolution. The other 
side of the controversy will be present- 


ed by Newell Dwight Hillis—a paper ap- 
pearing in the July issue of The Forum. 
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The Personal Touch 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (July °23) 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


HERE is no doubt that, now and 

then, an impulse comes into the 

heart of a race or nation, which 
is, relatively speaking, new. Such 
an impulse surely stirred in Europe 
—and by contagion in America—in 
the 18th century. Until the Roman- 
tics came in and made inquisitive- 
ness decent, we rather admired reti- 
cence. “Personal interest” was born. 


Sympathy and the desire to under- 
stand people, the better to under- 
stand them, are originally, I believe, 
virtues. But ‘the desire to under- 
stand may—if we do not keep our 
sense of values—turn into mere in- 
ordinate curiosity. To this we 
would seem to have come; and no 
doubt the news-sheets are largely to 
blame. But they can have been only 
accessories after the fact, for no one 
would read all this personal stuff if 
it did not minister to some appetite 
of his own. If we would call our- 
selves abominably inquisitive, and let 
it go at that, it would not matter so 
much. But we have come to feel that 
there is something virtuous in our 
desire to’ investigate personalities. 
No one is ashamed of feeling a “per- 
sonal interest” in a stranger, or of 
wanting “the personal touch” in his 
dealings with him. Trying to dis- 
cover “the man behind the book” is 
an entirely modern pastime. 


It is safe to say that the biography 
of a man is not worth while unless 
impersonal books about the work he 
has done are worth while. But 
we are deluged with the “life and 
letters” sort of thing, and with in- 
credible volumes of reminiscence. If 
some one of no importance has sha- 
ken hands with several people of 
slight importance, he makes a book 
out of those gestures. Once, biog- 
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raphies were sequent upon death and 
a decent interval thereafter. Now, 
the living write their own reminis- 
cences—and sometimes write them 
very young. Mrs. Asquith is by no 
means unique. All sorts of people 
are telling, in magazines and books, 
everything praiseworthy or striking 
that they can remember about them- 
selves. The curious thing is that we 
are supposed to be interested—and 
doubtless are—in intimate informa- 
tion about people concerning whose 
achievements, political, artistic, or 
literary, we really have no interest 
at all. The proper thing to do with 
an artist is to look at his pictures; 
with an author, to read his works; 
with an ‘inventor, to use his inven- 
tions; with a man of science, to leave 
him in his laboratory. Not, certain- 
ly, to jostle him in the street to get 
a good look at him; or to worm one’s 
way into the confidence of his cook, 
in order to be able to say authentic- 
ally whether or not he likes shell-fish. 


There are a few people, in any 
generation, so truly great that one’s 
vision is, in a sense, forever richer 
for having included them. Hero- 
worship is not a thing to be stamped 
out or frowned upon. It is not curi- 
osity that takes us to stare at Foch: 
we know well enough what he looks 
like. It is—and thiis the savage would 
raalize, though we may not—an ob- 
scure sense that something has been 
added unto us thereby. But this sort 
of interest is after all only slightly 
“personal”; and is, as far as one can 
see, quite decent. 

One has only to print anything, 
anywhere, to be assailed by re- 
quests from women preparing papers 
for their clubs. They want an account 
of your life—something “intimate.” 
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Within a few weeks I have had re- 
quests of the sort from very distant 
communities. These ladies say ex- 
plicitly what they want, particularly, 
details of my family life; details of 
personal appearance, such as the 
color of my eyes and hair; facts 
about my house, husband, iand child- 
ren; “a chatty letter, in order to get 
the valuable personal touch.” 

The point is that we are, in this, 
as in so many other matters, distort- 
ing real values, and calling things by 
their wrong names. We justify our 
interest in a man’s private affairs by 
assuming it to be a part of our in- 
terest in his achievement. Our fore- 
father read “Panadise Lost,” for the 
most part, without thinking about 
Milton’s conjugal affairs. If he had 
lived in our own epoch, people would 
be so busy with his family life that 
they would neglect “Paradise Lost.” 
Many of the great works of the Mid- 
dle Ages were anonymous; and if the 
“personal interest” mania had been 
developed at that time, the works 
themselves would have perished. Pub- 
lic interest in an anonymous work 
reduces now to an interest in dis- 
covering the real jauthor. 


No sane person—except for those 
rare instances of hero-worship — 
cares especially to know about the 
porridge, or the complexion, of the 
particular artist, or scientist, or man 
of affairs by whose work he profits. 
But on this point, we are growing 
less iand less sane all the time. If a 
man’s work is good, it exists in and 
by itself and stands on its own feet. 
Every bit of interest we divert to his 
person is diverted from the thing he 
wants us ‘to care for. We all use 
Mazda lamps, but that is no reason 
why, once a year, our intelligence 
should be jassaulted by a column on 
the front page about how Mr. ‘Edi- 
son spent his birthday. If we were 
really interested in an author, we 
should reread his work, instead of 
asking whether or not he drinks 
black coffee after his dinner. Every 
bit of impertinent curiosity about the 
man draws off energy that should go 
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into appreciation of him. For curi- 
osity ic not appreciation; and it is 
one of our greatest intellectual sins 


to pretend that it iss What we are 
really coming to do is to neglect 'the 
important things ‘about a man for the 
sake of the unimportant things. 
There is less intelligent interest in 
the work of the world than there 
used to be, just because there is more 
desire for “the personal touch.” 

Literary or artistic criticism, for 
most of our millions, consists of lik- 
ing or not liking a man’s taste in 
food, his clothes, his mode of life, his 
looks. A man has lost the right to 
live for himself and his chosen cir- 
cle; and if he has given to the world 
a sonnet, he must be prepared to 
disclose to it the color of his pa- 
jamas. Europe has plenty of vices; 
but it does not confuse pajamas with 
sonnets. It can cross the biggest 
bridge in the world without wonder- 
ing whether the engineer who built 
it had blue eyes. 

The real trouble with all this curi- 
osity is the disloyalty involved. We 
are disloyal to the best in a man 
when we neglect his real significance 
in order 'to go chasing off after his 
personal idiosyncrasies. We are very 
disloyal to real values when we per- 
mit ourselves to think that knowing 
about his personal affairs is the same 
thing, or as good as, knowing about 
his work, . . If you cannot get at the 
great general, get at the great gen- 
eral’s housekeeper: then you will be 
able to discuss his strategy intelli- 
gently. The Kaiser’s dentist, the 


Kaiser’s barber, are listened to as if 
our knowledge of world politics were he- 
ing increased. The man who said that 
no man was a hero to his valet would 
have been alarmed had he suspected that 
a later century was goirig to rest all its 
criticism on valet’s evidence. He had 
not foreseen “the personal touch,” or 
realized that we should care less about 
a man’s demeanor at a Cabinet meeting 
or on the battlefield than nis reactions, 
in his own dressing room, to the state 
of his razors. Macaulay had very scath- 
ing things to say about the people who 
defended Charles I as a ruler on the 
score of his being a good husband and 
father. Had he lived a little longer, he 


would have seen us making that eas 
substitution of terms every day. stated 
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. The Physiologist in Industry 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (July ’23) 
Frederic S. Lee 


ITH the war came unprecedent- 
ed demands upon human en- 
ergy, and the physiologists be- 

gan to investigate—in England, in 
America, in France—to find out how 
the efficiency of human beings in the 
factory might be increased. The 
seven years of continuous research 
that have now elapsed have ‘accom- 
plished much. 


The output of the human machine 
is increased by occasional rests. . By 
introducing a 10-minute recess into 
the forenoon and the afternoon spell 
of a 10-hour day, American munition- 
workers increased their average day’s 
total output in different occupations 
by 1, 3, 18, and even 26 per cent. It 
is not only the school child who bene- 
fits from recesses: it is the adult as 
well. The English cup of tea might 
be established in our American fac- 
tories with profit. The human ma- 
chine abhors monotony. It must have 
change. 

The working of the human m4- 
chine is affected by various physical 
factors in its environment. One of 
these is air. The human motor, like 
other motors, generates much heat, 
and must be continually air-cooled if 
its temperature is not to rise to a 
detrimental degree. Professor Scott 
and I observed that ‘animals which 
had been subjected for six hours to 
a temperature of 91 degrees and a 
humidity of 90 per cent, were capa- 
ble of performing only 76 per cent of 
the work of other animals living at 
79 degrees of temperature and 52 
per cent of humidity. In certain 
Welsh factories, the production was 
observed to show a seasonal varia- 
tion, being greatest in the cool win- 
ter months and least in the summer; 
but the summer reduction was mark- 
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edly less in those factories equipped 
with good ventilating systems. 

The human machine is quite capa- 
ble of wasting its forces. To sit in- 
stead of stand is often allowed by the 
nature of the job; but sitting in a 
strained position is not economical. 
There is always a best bodily posi- 
tion for each worker, and it should 
be discovered. To adapt chair or 
bench to his needs is a simple help 
toward the efficiency of his mechan- 
ism. 

The human machine, too, also 
wastes energy by making needless, 
unproductive motions. A brick-layer 
ean build his wall more rapidly if 
his bricks are not thrown on the plat- 
form on which he is standing, but 
are piled on a bench at the height of 
his wall and convenient to his hand. 
Even when working-materials have 
been most advantageously placed, the 
worker usually nrakes needless mo- 
tions. How to reduce these to the 
least possible number has been the 
endeavor of “time-and-motion” 
studies for nearly 50 years. Six sci- 
entific instruments are now employed 
in such investigations. The graphic 
curve made by one of these instru- 
ments from an untrained worker may 
appear like a seismographic record 
of an earthquake; yet a few weeks 
of training in more economical meth- 
ods may change it into a graceful 
succession of a few rhythmic lines, 
representative of a few effective mus- 
cular efforts. Thus, ‘the traditional 
18 motions made by the mason in 
laying a brick were reduced to one 
and three-quarters; and, instead of 
120, he could lay 350 bricks in the 
hour; a girl was able to wrap the 
same number of boxes in 20, which 
she had previously wrapped in ‘40, 
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seconds; and similar examples might 
be cited. Even-«when output is mere- 
ly maintained, there is an advantage, 
in a lessened expenditure of energy. 

A paramount distinction of the hu- 
man machine, in comparison with ma- 
chines of metal, is that it is the seat 
of instincts and emotions, and its re- 
action toward the call of the work 
is modified by them. During the war 
American munition factories display- 
ed patriotic posters on their walls, 
and records of their previous week’s 
high production, and invited stirring 
speakers to give 5-minute talks to 
their workers, in order to ‘stimulate 
a still greater output. The Ihbor 
turnover in the department of a hat- 
ed foreman is apt to be large. Sus- 
picion and distrust of employers, 
whether justified or not, are often 
habitual. Instincts of workmanship, 
ownership, self-assertion, submissive- 
ness, curiosity, play, pugnacity, and 
the herd, are mainsprings of indus- 
trial action. Wisely directed, they 
may become forceful aids to effi- 
ciency; led astray, they may disor- 
ganize and obstruct. 

From the standpoint of accom- 
plishment, ‘the day should undoubted- 
ly tend toward brevity rather than 
length. The famous Zeiss Optical 
Works of Jena reduced its working- 
day from 9 to 8 hours, with a result- 
ing increase of 3.8 per cent in the 
daily piece-wages of its men. The 
shortening of the day of the coal- 
miners in Illinois, from 10 to 8 
hours, was followed by an increase 
of the average amount of coal mined 
daily by each man from 2.72 to 3.16 
tons. At the Engis Chemical Works, 
in Belgium, the same workers pro- 
duced in 7% hours as much as they 
had been producing in 10 hours. The 
employees in an English shoe fac- 
tory maintained at 48 weekly hours 
their former output of 55% hours— 
an achievement that could hardly be 
ascribed solely to the cup of tea pro- 
vided by the company at ten in the 
morning and three in the afternoon. 
During the war, when the weekly 
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hours of men sizing fuse-bodies were 
reduced from 58 to 50, the week’s to- 
tal output was increased 19 per cent; 
and when the hours of women turn- 
ing fuse-bodies were reduced from 66 
to 47, there was an increase of total 
output of 13 per cent. Great Britain 
made ‘the time-honored mistake in 
dealing with her factory workers in 
the early days of the war, when she 
imposed long hours, overtime, and 
Sunday labor, and defeated her pur- 
pose of turning out the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of munitions in the 
shortest possible time. It was large- 
ly the physiologists who convinced 
the British Government of the fatal 
error of its ways. These instances 
suffice to illustrate the peculiar ways 
of the human machine in its relation 
to length of labor. It is difficult to 
make people believe the seeming 
paradox that decreased hours, within 
limits, mean increased production. 
Long hours maintained by a worker 
mean, in the end, either a slow pace, 
or over-fatigue. And it was shown 
in the laboratory long ago that 
fatigue does not increase in arith- 
metical proportion to the increase in 
work done, but that additional work 
imposed upon an already fatigued in- 
dividual is disproportionately more 
fatiguing, and a disproportionately 
longer time is then required for re- 
cuperation. 

In England, France, Belgium, and 
the United States, the progress that 
has been made in behalf of the in- 
dustrial worker has been gratifying, 
but the most gratifying feature of it 
all is ‘the vision that it brings of fu- 
ture progress. Of all biological or- 
ganisms, the human body is the most 
difficult to investigate; yet I am con- 
fident that at last we have found the 
right path to the way of the worker; 
that in a few years the fashion in 
which the employer deals with his 
living machines will be fundamental- 
ly changed; and that again it will 
be shown, as it has been shown so 
many times in human affairs, that 
“science is the great liberator.” 
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The Protean Power 


Condensed from The North American Review (July, '23) 
Thomas Commerford Martin 


LECTRICITY is advancing so 
far and fast these days ‘that 
people are apt to assume it is 

wholly shifting to new bases. Noth- 
ing of the kind! At the very in- 
stant, when the world is being belted 
with wireless towers, there is an- 
nounced a modified Morse alphabet to 
speed up wire and cable telegraphy. 
Even more emphatic evidence as to 
the value and utility of the older 
methods of transmitting intelligence 
is the fact that a new transatlantic 
cable between New York and London 
ia to be laid right away at a cost of 
$10,000,000. 

It is just 21 years since Marconi, 
having a month before jumped the 
signal “S” in Morse code across the 
Atlantic, was banqueted by the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers to mark their appreciation of 
the significant event. “Doubts” were 
still so profound at the time that the 
scoffers actually got up a round robin 
of protest against such recognition 
of the brilliant young Italian. Today 
even photographs are transmitted by 
wireless, and late in 1921 President 
Harding addressed a peace message 
to 27 nations by wireless. Beyond 
all this lies the infinitely important 
field of wireless power transmission, 
the discussion of which crops up in- 
cessantly. 

The growth of the telephone has 
been extraordinary, with 14,000,000 
telephone stations now tied in a sin- 
gle network, or one to every eight of 
the population. Since the beginning 
of the 20th century, while the popu- 
lation of the United States has in- 
creased 45 per cent and the volume 
of general business about 100 per 
cent, the number of telephones has 
increased 900 per cent. That any 
two of these 14,000,000 subscribers 
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can literally talk to each other at 
least extraordinary. That many of 
them require such service is seen in 
the faat that in New York alone 4,- 
000,000 long distance calls originate 
yearly; 2,000,000 in Chicago and 
Philadelphia each. The vital value of 
the telephone is seen in the further 
fact that the telephone communica- 
tions of the country exceed the post- 
al by 50 per cent. 


We are now face to face with a 
reorganized domestic economy, when 
electricity becomes the “hired help” 
in the house. No ordinary coinci- 
dence lies in the upward swinging 
curves of electrical appliance sales 
as contrasted with the downward 
swinging curves of female immigra- 
tion and the decline in the rate of 
population increase. At least 10,- 
000,000 homes are now wired for 
electric current. Whereas’ there 
were only 10,000 electric ranges flor 
use in cooking in the United States 
in 1915 that number reached half a 
million in 1922. 

Sixty-one per cent of the primary 
power in American factories is now 
electrical; yet, all the 16,923 fac- 
tories in the United States classified 
by the Census in 1900 reported only 
311,000 horse power jof capacity. 
Dlectrified farms are next in order. 
Iowa is not particularly distinguished 
for its water power, but the State 
College of Agriculture two or three 
years ago reported a study of a sin- 
gle township, showing that 11 per 
cent of the farms had electric light, 
48 per cent power washing machines, 
54 per cent vacuum cleaners, 93 per 
any time, if they will, is to say the 
cent telephones, and 26 per cent elec- 
tric or gas ranges. Electric pump- 
ing is now a pronounced success, in- 
cluding such speqialties as spraying 
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fruit trees and watering onion crops. 
Electrical incubators have long been 
in use. Other novel uses include the 
operation of cotton gins, the driving 
of fruit conveyors, the running of 
orange sorting machinery, electric 
threshing, and the use of electric 
heat for the drying of walnuts and 
desiccated fruit. 

No essential structural improve- 
ment has been made in the incandes- 
cent lamp since 1879, yet so slowly 
after all dies innovation come that 
it is barely a score of years since the 
one form of electric lamp that strict- 
ly compares with the candle was put 
into man’s hands—the humble flash- 
light! 

The oldest of the electrolytic pro- 
cesses may be regarded as that of 
electroplating, handmaiden of the sil- 
versmith’s industry, as is electrotyp- 
ing to that of printing. The electro- 
lytic refining of metals is now so 
general that its processes affect very 
vitally not only copper production 
but precious and other metals. Fur- 
thermore, in 1921, chemicals valued at 
nearly $50,000,000 were produced by 
electrical processes. One of the lat- 
est electrolytic processes is that of 
waterproofing fabrics. The salts are 
not only integrated with the fabric, 
but the material treated becomes im- 
mune to moth and mold. From 1915 
to 1920 there was an increase of 650 
per cent in the number of electric 
furnaces in use. Steel is now melt- 
ed for castings in such furnaces. The 
entirely new art of electric welding 
has been established, assisting in the 
construction of bridges, steel build- 
ings and ships. Ships are also pro- 
pelled electrically. 

It is an anachronism that today, 
when the whole country cries aloud 
for fuel, the railroads use up on their 
own tracks more 'than 25 per cent of 
the coal they haul from the mines. 
But with the improvement in rail- 
road finances, the revolution is at 
hand. Steam cannot compete with 
electricity. It costs more and does 
less. A steam engine must slacken 
speed on up-grades. Electric locomo- 
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tives with unlimited power behind 


them can go at top speed all the 
time. The chal should not be hauled 
but burned at the mine, or, better 
yet, wherever possible, should be 
supplanted by the white fuel of the 
waterfalls. 

In the early days of automobilism, 
a very large proportion of the cars 
were electric. Now the electric 
seems to have been left “at the post.” 
Hpwever, as one authority specifies 
the upkeep on an electric based on 
his experience as “just about 50 per 
cent of the cost of the upkeep of a 
gas car,” the optimism of electrical 
engineers as to the future of automo- 
bilism seems fully warranted. One 
company reports that since 1908 it 
has bought 1,444 electric trucks, and 
has in 40 cities 1,477 in use. It states 
that in one city alone it has taken 
out 50 gasoline cars and_ replaced 
them with 50 electrics. In New York 
City 800 electric trucks were pur- 
chased in 1920-21. 

When Edison furnished his first 
waterpower central station at Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, in 1882, the dynamo 
unit for generating current was lof 
180-light capacity, with lamps of 10 
candlepower each. Forty years later, 
the world’s largest ‘generator sup- 
plies 87,000 horsepower, or say 2,- 
500,000 lamps of 16 candlepower. A 
Chicago company which with steam 
has beaten Niagara as a bulk pro- 
ducer of electrical energy with wa- 
ter, is to have in operation in 1924, 
the largest station in the world, with 
10 units of 75,000 horsepower each. 
To grind out that quantity of “cur- 
rent” will mean a consumption of 
ablout 2,000,000 tons of coal a year, 
but 10 years ago an equivalent per- 
formance would have required 80 
per cent more coal. Once more the 
question arises: “Is this the ultimate, 
and why should it be?” The same 
question occurs again as to trans- 
formers, which like springboards are 
used to catapult the electrical en- 
ergy long distances. Who is able to 
predict the electrical developments of 
the next 100 years? 
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The Transformation of Washington 


Condensed from The National Geographic Magazine (June ’23) 
Charles Moore 


IGHT cities in four different 
States have sheltered Congress. 
Driven from Philadelphia to 
Princeton by a mob of mutineer sol- 
diers, Congress determined to create 
a capital under its own control, and 
made such provision in the Consti- 
tution. In 1790 the seat of Con- 
gress was fixed for 10 years at Phil- 
adelphia, and after that time per- 
manently on the Potomac.  Presi- 
dent Washington having been 
charged with selecting the exact 
boundaries of the Federal District, 
Maryland and Virginia ceded to the 
General Government the 10-mile 
square area so selected, including 
the Maryland city of Georgetown 
and the Virginia town of Alexandria. 
In 1789, Major Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, a young French engineer 
of 35 years who had served with 
distinction and had suffered 
wounds and captivity in the Revolu- 
tion, applied to Washington to be 
appointed to~ design the Federal 
City, and was selected for the task. 
Washington personally knew L’En- 
fant, who had remodeled the New 
York City Hall, making of it the 
most beautiful building in America. 
Indeed, in this building Washing- 
ton was inaugurated as President 
and there the first Congress of the 
United States held its sessions. 
L’Enfant presented a plan at once 
comprehensive and attractive. He 
seized upon the physical features of 
the landscape and adapted to them 
the elements of his design. His plan 
obviously was based on the plan of 
the French capital city of Versailles, 
with its focal points, radial ave- 
nues, water effects, and such dispo- 
sition of public buildings as creates 
an ensemble in which every part has 
organic relations with every other 
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part. He foresaw the growth of the 
city, so that today his plan remains 
a guide for the future. 

Washington believed firmly that 
the Potomac River was the future 
highway to the Ohio country, with 
its rich Jands. Both he and Jeffer- 
son were convinced thats Alexandria 
was destined to become one of the 
great commercial cities of the Uni- 
ted States. This prosperity the cap- 
ital would share by reason of its 
proximity. After Washington’s death 
the steam railroad came to change 
the currents of traffic. The devel- 
opment of the Federal City, there- 
fore, came to depend on causes in- 
hering in the fact that it is the per- 
manent seat of government. 

While L’Enfant was struggling 
with his grand plan, William Thorn- 
ton was building the Capitol and 
James Hoban was at work on the 
White House. These two buildings 
were the chief local centers of the 
L’Enfant plan; from them the main 
avenues radiated. In seale and de- 
sign they surpassed any structures 
in the land, and the generations 
since that time have never been 
able to surpass either the plan of 
the city or the designs of the two 
buildings. 

The private response to the grand 
public initiative, however, was slow. 
Fearing lest love’s labor would be 
lost if, when Congress assembled in 
the new city, its members should 
find no place in which to live, Wash. 
ington took the lead by erecting at 
his own expense three houses for 
their accommodation. During the 
summer of 1800 the entire force of 
government clerks, 123 in number, 
domiciled themselves in Washing- 
ton, as the Federal City came to be 
called. Not a single room in the 
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President’; House was completed. 
Only one wing of the Capitol had 


been built. There must have been 
misgivings, as President Adams con- 
gratulated the people on the assem- 
bling of Congress at the permanent 
capital; for of the avenues and 
streets portrayed on the L’Enfant 
plan not one was visible, except a 
road, with two buildings on each 
side of it, called New Jersey Avenue. 
Pennsylvania Avenue was a deep 
morass covered with alder bushes. 
There was a block known as “The 
Six Buildings,’ and there were two 
other blocks of dwelling houses, and 
here and there isolated wooden 
buildings. A hotel had been built, 
but accommodations were so limited 
that, as a rule, Members of Con- 
gress slept two in a room. The 
Southern members for the most 
part found quarters in Georgetown, 
driving back and forth in hackney 
coaches. 

Notwithstanding these inconve- 
niences, the location of the capital 
city on a fine navigable river, with 
facilities for internal navigation 
that made it approachable by the 
population of the Western States, 
seemed to the Hon. J. C. Smith, of 
Connecticut, to mark its selection 
by Washington as ‘‘a striking exhi- 
bition of discernment.” But he con- 
fesses that on the oft-repeated at- 
tempts to remove the seat of gov- 
ernment he _ stood almost Alone 
among Northern members in oppo- 
sition. 


By 1814 Washington was a city 
of 8,000, with streets so ill-defined 
as to resemble footpaths. The Sec- 
retary of War scouted the idea of an 
invasion by the British, saying that 
no army would consider it worth 
while to plunder the ‘‘Sheep-Walk,” 
as the town was derisively called. 
Nevertheless, against trained soldiers and 
sailors President Madison's militia was 
of no avail, and on August 24 the British 
burned the Capitol, together with the 
White House, the Treasury Building, and 
the Long Bridge across the Potomac, Na- 
ture stepped in to repel the invaders. 
A torrential thunderstorm and _ tornado 
completed the destruction of the build- 
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ings; but it also drove the enemy back 
to their fleet. 


Chagrin and pride stimulated the re- 
building. Congress was accommodated in 
a building hastily erected by private sub- 
scriptions of landowners, who feared the 
removal of the capital to another loca- 
tion. This building is now the headquar- 
ters of the Woman’s Party. The Capitol 
and the White House were rebuilt ac- 
cording to original design. Four other 
buildings representing the period before 
the Civil War stand as canspicuous mon- 
uments of dignity and good taste, how- 
beit their appearance has been enhanced 
in later times. They are the Courthouse 
on Judiciary Square; the Patent Office, 
the Old Post Office, and the Treasury. 

During the first half century the Capi- 
tol became outgrown. T. U. Walter was 
selected to plan extensions. He wrought 
the Capitol dome in form so satisfactory 
that it has taken its place among the 
half dozen great domes of the world. 
When civil war Game the dome was just 
springing into shape. To President Lin- 
coln it seemed the symbol of the Union 
of the States, and he commanded that 
work on it should not stop. Washing- 
ton was then an armed camp. More than 
once the Confederate flag flew in plain 
sight of the Capitol. Within a chain of 
earthwork forts encircling the city. 
churches and school-houses were turned 
into hospitals, while marching troops 
raised clouds of dust or long lines of 
artillery cut deep ruts in the mud of the 
unpaved streets. In July, 1864, a battle 
was fought within the District, when 
President Lincoln appearéd at the front, 
his tall form a target for the enemy bul- 
lets that fell ahout him until the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was ordered to the rear! 

By 1846 Alexandria and the Virginia 
side of the Potomac has become disgust- 
ed by lack of consideration by Congress. 
So they persuaded Congress to allow 
themselves to be voted back into Vir- 
ginia Thus three miles square were 
lopped off the District of Columbia. 


In 1875 the right to vote for local of- 
ficials was taken away. Executive func- 
tions were lodged in a board of three 
commissioners, two appointed by the 
President from among residents and one 
detailed from the Engineer Corps of the 
Army. Taxes were paid into the United 
States Treasury, and twice the amount 
so collected might be appropriated by 
Congress to pay the expenses of civic 
rovernment, the theory being that half 
the property in the District of Columbia 
was public property of the nation. The 
various items of municipal housekeeping 
received needed attention — water sup- 
Ply, sewage disposal, street extensions, 
railway terminals, all were overhauled. 


(Readers interested in the later trans- 
formation of Washington are referred to 
the original article.) 
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Southern Prisons 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (July '23) 


Frank Tannenbaum 


HE prison guard is an unfortu- 
T nate being. He is on duty from 

sun-up to sun-down. “The most 
frequent wage is around $50 a 
month. Such a wage, coupled with 
the class of work that a guard must 
do, does not attract the type of man 
who is fit to have charge of other 
men. He is usually without an ele- 
mentary education, often illiterate. 
He is ignorant, of course, of any 
method of controlling men except 
force.” . . “We find that the guards in 
charge of prisoners’ work in fields 
and on farms frequently beat them 
with ropes, quirts, and pistols, with- 
out necessity or authority, and that 
in some instances the guards have 
ridden over the prisoners with their 
horses and have set the dogs on 
them, inflicting serious and painful 
injuries.” For amusement a guard 
will take a picture of himself with 
his foot planted on a convict sprawl- 
ing in the dust. In all too many 
road camps a new prisoner is whip- 
ped as soon as he arrives at the 
camp, to impress him with due rev- 
erence for his superiors. Think of 
the fine temper back of the follow- 
ing: “My spirit is broken, but I 
still have my honor. I have been 
treated like some brute, half naked 
and half fed; have been made to get 
down on my knees and let some man 
beat me as though I were not a hu- 
man being; have been made the 
fool’s jest by guards. Rather than 
serve again at the state farm I 
would prefer the quickest possible 
death.” 

The chain-gang is made up of 
chained men. The chain riveted to 
both ankles is kept from dragging 
on the ground (and thus impeding 
their work) by another chain which 
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attaches to the belt. At night it 
serves to chain the men together. 
The men live in cages set on wheels. 
There is a long chain running from 
one end of the cage to the other. To 
this chain all the men will be locked. 
The typical cages are small, about 
8x8x18. There are nine beds on each 
side, three tiers of beds, three in a 
row. If the men were free to move 
about, they would have little room; 
but they are shackled. They lie on 
their beds, their faces almost touch- 
ing the bed above them. On hot 
Sundays and Saturday afternoons 
the sun streams down and makes an 
oven of the place, and the human be- 
ings in it roast. 

I ask to be excused for quoting 
from official documents. I cannot 
ask the reader to believe the unbe- 


lievable. ‘“‘The bedding is very 
soiled.”” (Really I have seen bed- 
ding of creeping straw.) “The 


method of disposing of the sewage 
is most unsanitary. The night buck. 
ets are emptied just behind the cage 
in which the prisoners sleep, expos- 
ing men to unpleasant odors and 
the danger of contracting disease.” 
It is not an uncommon practice for 
several men to bathe in the same 
tub of water. “The man had better 
go unwashed than to mix his dirt in 
a common tub, thus spreading any 
skin, eye, or venereal disease any 
one of them may have to the whole 
crowd.’ This is merely a symptom 
of the state of knowledge and intter- 
est in the welfare of the men. Those 
in charge simply know not what 
they do. ‘‘The tubercular patients 
have no receptacles to expectorate 
in, consequently they use the floor 
of their cage. There are no screens 
on the cages or in the kitchen. Flies 
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are “We 


swarming everywhere.” 
found men suffering from advanced 
stages of syphilis and tuberculosis 


working side by side with other 
men, and sleeping side by side with 
them at night, eating out of the 
same utensils and using the same 
sanitary necessities.”’ 

The men are underfed in many 
Southern prisons and prison camps, 
and often suffer from actual hun- 
ger. And not only does the food 
lack variation, not only is it unsan- 
itary, but frequently it is of dete- 
riorated materials. An investigator 
notes: ‘“‘The prisoners were fed peas 
and beans infested with weevils and 
worms, and also were supplied with 
strong and unwholesome meat.” 

A prison investigator writes: ‘I 
have visited a good many convict 
camps and found straps weighing 
from five to nine pounds.’”” When 
such straps are applied to the naked 
flesh of a man drawn across a wheel. 
barrow, with one man sitting on his 
head, one man sitting on his feet, 
and one stuffing a dirty rag in his 
mouth, while the fourth man does 
the whipping, you get this: “In sev- 
eral places the skin had been beaten 
from his body, leaving abraded sur- 
faces that were raw and discharg- 
ing.” A guard told me that when 
they killed an escaping prisoner he 
was allowed to lie in his tracks till 
midnight and then was drawn into 
the prison camp, and the sleeping 
inmates awakened and made _ to 
shake hands with the dead body. 

The condition of the women pris- 
oners is most deplorable. They are 
almost alwavs in the direct charge 
of men guards. In some of the pris- 
ons children -are born in prison, ei- 
ther from the male prisoners or just 
“others.’””’ One warden told me, “I 
neah kill that woman yesterday.” 
She had cursed one of the guards. 
At one state farm for women, the 
dining room contains a sweat-box 
for women who are punished by be- 
ing locked up in a narrow place with 
insufficient room to sit down. and 
near enough the tabie to be able to 
99 
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smell the food. Over the table is an 
iron bar to which women are hand- 
cuffed when they are strapped, and 
on the wall is a sign, “Christ died 
to save sinners.’’ A woman prisoner 
smuggled out this letter: ‘‘We are in 
the sole charge of a man and sub- 
jected to every humiliation it is pos- 
sible to conceive. The only excep- 
tion being he does not force himself 
upon us, but he has forced women 
in nude state to bathe before him, 
comes into the bathroom at all 
times, and compels us to keep our 
cell doors open all day. We have 
absolutely no exercise. The mode of 
punishment is flogging with a split 
hose containing holes, so that each 
lash raises and at the same time 
breaks the blister. Last week the 
woman over my cell was flogged 35 
lashes.”’ 

The quality of the intelligence 
that supervises the penal system 
may be judged from the following 
list of offenses, with appended pun- 


ishments (lashes with a_ strap): 
Laziness, 8-10; impudence, 10-12; 
insolence, 8-10; fighting, 10-15; in- 


ferior work, 8-10; stabbing, 15-20; 
attempting to escape, 20-30; escap- 
ing, 20-40; feigning sick, 8-10; us- 


ing bad language, 10-12. (Observe 
that the exact difference between 
impudence and insolence is four 


lashes.) Other offenses are: singing, 
whistling, talking, gazing at visit- 
ors, replying when corrected, hands 
in pockets, hair not combed. 


It is not to be taken that every pris- 
on, every chain-gang, every farm, every 
guard are as they have been described 
above. But the standards are very low. 
And the reader should not be under the 
delusion that the rest of the country is 
much better. Let me remind him that 
the cruellest form of punishment, the 
strait-jacket, is still used in one prison 
in the North; that flogging is still prac- 
ticed in the Middle West; that dark dun- 
geons, with leg irons riveted about the 
ankles, are still used in the Far West: 
that some of the States have iron cages 
made to fit the body, and at least one 
of them has steam pipes on the sides of 
this iron cage; that solitary confinement 
and dark cells are almost universal. In 
the face of the facts presented the move- 
ment for prison reform seems inadequate 
and insufficient. 
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Counter-Mining the Ku Klux Klan 


Condensed from The World’s Work (July '23) 
Robert L. Duffus 


HILE the Ku Klux Klan was 

spreading through the South in 

1919 and 1920 another organi- 
zation of native Protestant Ameri- 
cans, without ritual, or robes, was 
quietly setting to work. This was 
the Commission on Inter-racial Co- 
operation, composed of leaders in 
various phases of Southern life—le- 
gal, educational, industrial, agricul- 
tural, church, and civic. In the com- 
mission’s own words: “The service of 
these men and women has been. vol- 
untary. Thy have been actuated 
solely by a desire to serve in relation 
to a national problem, recognizing 
that in the adjustment of race re- 
lations in America the South must 
bear the major responsibility.” 

The World War upset social condi- 
tions in the South more than any 
event since emancipation. Despite 
the drafting of members of a subor- 
dinate and largely unenfranchised 
race to fight for democracy, the 
years 1917 and 1918 brought out 
more manifestations of good will be- 
tween black and white than had been 
displayed for half a century. In 
some parts of the South the races 
joined in rallies for the departing 
colored troops. Divisions of Negro 
soldiers marched in parades with 
white soldiers and received almost as 
much applause. Editors, especially 
in the older South, gave utterance to 
what seemed a general sentiment of 
good will in the white communities. 
This better feeling toward the Ne- 
gro went on increasing up to the time 
of the Armistice. . . But the Negra 
fighting for democracy in France and 
the Negro veteran bringing new 
ideas of democracy home were two 
different men, not equally acceptable 
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to the Southern white man. There 
had been a number of irritants which 
no war-time glamor could enable the 
Negro to forget. In the regular 
army there had been opposition to 
the commissioning of Negro officers, 
and in some cases the white soldiers 
refused to salute them. Draft boards 
were accused of showing less con- 
sideration to Negroes than to white 
men. Negroes drafted into non-com- 
batant units were often denied mili- 
tary training and subjected to humil- 
iating treatment. Colored nurses 
complained that they were not al- 
lowed to serve. But the crying evil, 
as the Negro saw it, was the contin- 
ued toleration of lynching. Even in 
1917, 34 Negroes were lynched, and 
in 1918 the number leapt to 60. A 
sinister contrast between his actual 
position. and the war aims which he 
was helping to achieve naturally sug- 
gested itself. 

It is no wonder, then, that the ex- 
citement of Armistice day was 
quickly followed by a perception of 
impending peril, and among certain 
classes in both races by the growth 
of mutual suspicion and hostility. 
That the situation was _ sufficiently 
perilous, both North and South, is in- 
dicated by the numerous riots that 
occurred in 1917, 1918 and 1919. 

That the black belt got through 
this danger period without a major 
disaster is due, I believe, to the Com- 
mission on Inter-racial Cooperation, 
or rather to that desire of the best 
Southern white men and women to do 
justice to their black neighbors 
which expressed itself in this form. 

As a first step, in order to secure a 
cross-section of the thinking of the 
peaple on this question, 1,200 white 
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men were gathered from all 
the South. 
gether in groups of 100. 
the men who made public opinion in 


over 
They were brought to- 
They were 


the Southern communities. They 
talked freely and frankly. At the 
same time at another place were 
brought together 750 Negroes, 100 
in each group, the thoughtful men 
of their race. They talked for a 
week. 

Out of all this, one fact that be- 
gan to emerge was that the more 
intelligent Negro and the more in- 
telligent white people had little or no 
point of contact, or means by which 
they could understand one another. 
The situation was like this: at the 
top, where there was _ intelligence, 
good-will, moderation and_ self-con- 
trol, the races were far apart, and as 
they began to drop in intelligence, in 
opportunity, in self-control, their con- 
tacts were multiplied. Race contacts 
in the South were largely at the 
lower levels, and were contacts that 
could make trouble and nothing else. 

Following these conferences, the 
Commission, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, formed state committees of 
cooperation, using the war machin- 
ery of the Y. M. C. A. These com- 
mittees in turn called local commit- 
tees into being wherever trouble was 
threatened. The purpose of these 
committees was to bring together in 
consultation the stable elements of 
each race, to make each acquainted 
with the grievances of the other, and 
to agree upon remedial measures. 
Every possible agency, including the 
churches, the farmers’ and business 
men’s organizations, the schools and 
colleges, the city and county govern- 
ments, and the women’s clubs, was 
called upon to assist. 

To grasp the extent of this work 
it is necessary to imagine 800 local 
county committees, composed in 
many cases of delegates from each 
of the white and Negro churches, the 
white and colored sections meeting 
separately at times and at other 
times in the same room; the members 
of these committees, in close touch 
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with what the community is think- 
ing about, make every endeavor to 
remove causes of trouble before they 
become serious, and each is ready to 
use his influence among his own peo- 
ple whenever a crisis is impending; 
next is the state committee, with its 
traveling executive; finally there is 
the Atlanta commission, with a 
watchful eye on the entire field. The 
enterprise is thus built from the bot- 
tom up, and rests solidly upon the 
good intentions of the common peo- 
ple of the South. It is not work for 
colored people, but work with color- 
ed people for community betterment. 
The ghastly evil which did most to 
impair the Negro’s confidence in the 
white man’s justice and friendship 
was lynching. The Negro sees that 
he is denied the legal protection 
which other Americans are accorded 
as a matter of course, and when 
lynchings are neither prevented nor 
punished he loses faith in the white 
man’s civilization. It has been ob- 
served that lynchings occur frequent- 
ly in some communities and seldom 
or never in others. In Georgia 35 
counties have had three-fourths of 
the lynchings, 58 others have hag 
only one or two, and 67 have never 
had a lynching. Counties where 
lynchings are common may differ lit- 
tle in outward respects from those in 
which they never occur. This sug- 
gests that causes may be discovered 
and removed. Many lynching out- 
breaks are the results of neighbor- 
hood conditions developing over a 
long period of time, and can often 
be foreseen by those familiar with 
the communities affected. 
Sometimes, however, the crisis 
comes unexpectedly with a crime, or 
reported crime, of which a Negro is 
believed to be guilty. Then the local 
inter-racial committees act quickly. 
In a Kentucky town a “bad nigger” 
had shot a sheriff while resisting ar- 
rest, and a mob was forming with 
the intention of raiding the Negro 
quarter. The inter-racial committee 
nipped the riot in the bud by induc- 
ing the Negroes to issue handbills 
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deploring the crime and offering a 
reward for the capture of the guilty 


man. In a South Carolina case two 
Negroes threatened with lynching 
last year for burning a cotton gin 
were saved by the inter-racial state 
chairman, who discovered evidence 
which later led to their release from 
prison. In numerous other instances 
mob action was prevented, either by 
direct appeal to the better element 
among the whites, or by calling in 
aid from the state governments. 
The commission has worked for 
state anti-lynching Jaws in every 
Southern state which does not pos- 
sess them, and has urged upon South- 
ern legislatures the moral necessity 
of such laws if the South refuses to 
accept a national anti-lynching sta- 
tute. The commission has also taken 
drastic action to secure the punish- 
ment of lynchers. Between 1885 and 
1921 Georgia had 430 lynchings, and 
but one indictment for lynching; in 
1921, through the efforts of inter- 
racial committees, there* were 22 in- 
dictments and four convictions. The 
best newspapers and probably the 
majority of people in the South are 
against lynching. The service of the 
inter-racial movement has been in 
organizing this sentiment and mak- 
ing it aware of its own strength. 
Not the least important part of this 
work has been done by the Southern 
women, whose position was well ex- 
pressed by a resolution passed at a 
South Carolina convention, repudiat- 
ing “the assertion that criminality 
can be controlled by lawless out- 
breaks, and woman’s honor protected 
by savage acts of revenge.” Follow- 
ing the defeat of the anti-lynching 
bill in Congress last fall similar res- 
olutions were passed by groups of 
representative women in_ several 
Southern states. The importance of 
these expressions is not diminished 
by the fact that only about 26 per 
cent ‘of the lynchings in the South 
are for attacks on white women. 
The commission stands not merely 
for the protection of white women 
against Negroes but for the protec- 
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tion of Negro women against the ad- 
vances of white men. It is plausibly 
argued by spokesmen for the Negro 
that his respect for womanhood must 
begin with respect for the women of 
his own race. A member of the 
commission writes: “For the first 
time in the history of the South 
white women are beginning to under- 
stand the indignities to which colored 
women are constantly subjected, and 
these white women have expressed 
themselves again and again as de- 
termined to secure protection of all 
womanhood regardless of color. They 
are beginning to take steps in this 
direction in many communities. The 
spread of this spirit among Southern 
women is very much more significant 
than anything that men might do.” 

A second task of great importance 
is the protection of the black man’s 
rights in the courts. Here his dis- 
ability was only partly racial, for it 
is a matter of common experience 
that no poor and ignorant petitioner 
can be invariably sure of justice. At 
Tulsa, Okla., the local committee 
procured legal assistance for Ne- 
groes endeavoring to collect insur- 
ance on property destroyed in the 
1921 riot; in a Georgia town it se- 
cured the release of a Negro box 
held in peonage; in another Georgia 
town it prevented fraudulent fore- 
closure on a Negro’s farm; in other 
cases it has defended Negro tenants 
against exactions of unscrupulous 
Fandlords, rescued them from the 
clutches of attorneys who charged 
exorbitant fees and rendered little or 
no service. White men who take ad- 
vantage of the black man’s inferior 
position do so because he has no ef- 
fective champion, and cannot, with- 
out grave danger to himself, take 
his own part. An appeal to the com- 
munity’s sense of justice often frus- 
trates these bullies. And contrary. 
perhaps, to the general belief in the 
North, Southern courts and juries 
will often decide in favor of a Negro 


plaintiff when all the facts are 
brought out. The difficulty has been 
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in getting the cases competently 
handled. 

A third point of obviously great 
importance was education. In no 
Southern state is as much spent per 
capita on Negro schools as on white 
schools, and the discrepancy runs as 
high (in the case of Louisiana) as 
10 to 1. That the Negro is educable 
is shown by the fact that in most of 
the Northern states their percentage 
runs only a few points higher than 
that for native-born whites. In Ok- 
lahoma the commission led in secur- 
ing legislation which will ultimately 
double the state appropriation for 
Negro schools; in nearly every state 
its reports tell the almost monoton- 
ous story of new buildings, larger 
appropriations, new trade schools, 
closer cooperation of state school of- 
ficials with Negro teachers, and bet- 
ter realization among white people 
of the importance of giving ample 
opportunities to the Negro student. 
It has helped mold public sentiment 
in favor of the magnificent series of 
Negro schools financed in part by the 
noble charity of Julius Rosenwald of 
Chicago; and some of these schools 
have been so good as to cause a 
marked advance in the standards of 
the neighboring white schools. It has 
warmly cooperated with the admir- 
able work already being done in the 
South by such other agencies as the 
Jeanes-Slater funds, and the General 
Education Board. 

A fourth problem was that of seg- 
regation. The Negro’s’ grievance 
here is not so much against the fact 
of segregation as against the abuse 
of it. On- railway trains he usually 
has to put up with insufficient ac- 
commodations in dirty and dangerous 
wooden cars; he is not allowed in or- 
dinary Pullmans (unless he becomes 
a porter) and no Negro Pullmans are 
provided; on street cars as well as in 
railway cars the space reserved for 
Negroes is often appropriated by 
whites; and the parts of cities to 
which he is customarily restricted 
are the worst paved, the worst light- 
ed, the worst policed, and possess the 
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least adequate sewer and water sys- 
tems. The inter-racial commission 
is endeavoring to improve these con- 
ditions, and although the evils of 
many years cannot be undone in a 
year or two, has made marked prog- 
ress. A typical small achievement of 
considerable significance is the dis- 
missal or transfer of street car con- 
ductors who treat colored passengers 
discourteously. Such measures as 
this usually appeal to the white com- 
munity’s sense of fairness and are 
backed up by the press. 

Not satisfied with the purely nega- 
tive task of preventing physical 
conflict between the races the com- 
mission and its committees have ta- 
ken up the questions of health and 
sanitation, of housing, of park and 
playground facilities, policing, “loan 
sharks,” rural marketing, and many 
others which affect the mental and 
physical well-being of the colored 
race. In this field, as might be ex- 
pected, the women’s committees and 
clubs have found a special function, 
and there has been the heartiest co- 
operation between Negro women and 
white. In October, 1921, white wo- 
men from the leading clubs and 
churches of the South, in session at 
Memphis, listened to addresses by 
Mrs. Booker T. Washington, Mrs. 
Robert Moton, and other Negro wo- 
men, and adopted a program based 
largely on recommendations submit- 
ted by the Negro women’s organiza- 
tions. 

By eliminating friction, and by 
promoting the economic and intellec- 
tual development of the black race 
the Commission on Inter-racial Co- 
operation has done much to substi- 
tute peaceful evolution for what 
might otherwise have been a danger- 
ous and tragic upheaval. 

To quote again: “Although the 
Commission has not dealt with the 
ultimate status of the races, lying 
back of everything it has done is the 
assumption, that the Negro is human 
and that America cannot offer him 
less than every right and opportunity 
which belongs to him as a human.” 
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Barnum and the Birthrate 


Condensed from The Forum (July '28) 
Robert C. Benchley 


F there is one thing more mytho- 
logical than an Englishman’s idea 
of the average American, it is the 

average American’s idea of the av- 
erage American. The Englishman’s 
picture is based on a number of mis- 
representative items, a majority of 
which were assembled by Dickens in 
1840. These have received enthusias- 
tic corroboration in the pages of 
“Punch,” until now it is practically 
impossible to convince an English 
editor that all Americans do not be- 
gin their conversations with either 
“Waz-al, I reckon,” or “Wa-al, I cal- 
late.” To this reputation has been 
added the far-from-mute testimony 
of American tourists. No matter 
how moderate his behavior may be 
when roaming his native heath, some 
chemical change seems to take place 
in the American as he lands at Liver- 
pool, with the result that he behaves 
exactly as an American is expected 
by Englishmen to behave. It would 
be no surprise even to hear an Amer- 
ican say “Waz-al, I cal’late,” in Lon- 
don. 

To himself, the typical American 
is what is known as “a strong char- 
acter,” “a man’s man.” Keen, alert, 
and democratic, he stands on his two 
well-shod, man’s size feet, with a 
black cigar gripped firmly between 
his teeth, and with a minimum of 
fuss and a jab at a button or two, 
brings efficiency and speed to bear 
on an immediate solution of the prob- 
lem of the day. No formality. Just 
a shrewd, plain, blunt hustler, who 
get things done. Of such stuff is 
the typical American made—in the 
dreams of the typical American. 

Anyone who has lived in America 
for more than two years and has had 
the use of even one eye, is in a posi- 
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tion to brand both these, the English 
and native, estimates as fantasies. 

Phineas T. Barnum was selected in 
his day as the genuine representa- 
tive of his country. Englishmen, 
thinking of his sharp practices and 
flamboyant publicity, accused him of 
being the Arch-American. To point 
to Barnum, however, as a “typical 
American” is like pointing to a cat 
as a typical mouse. 

Barnum’s outstanding divergence 
from the representative citizenry 
was in his attitude toward, and use 
of, the press. Your typical Ameri- 
can, while priding himself on being 
too cagey to be fooled, especially by 
“newspaper talk,” is probably the 
easiest prey to the printed word in 
the world. He is thrown into violent 
sweats over situations which do not 
exist, simply because some press-bu- 
reau is working day and night to 
make him think that they do exist. 
This wise, foxy Yankee “sees by the 
paper” that “these Russians” have 
sold all little girls under six into 
slavery, and boils with righteous in- 
dignation. After a few such shocks 
to his sense of justice he is willing 
to take up a gun and go over and 
wipe the whole dirty nation off the 
map. Which is exactly the idea 
originally in the minds of the “Rus- 
sian Information Bureau” in Wash- 
ington, who sent the story out, the 
expenses being paid by “certain par- 
ties” interested in the restoration of 
the old order in Russia. The next 
day he reads that under the Soviet 
regime, education in the country dis- 
tricts has doubled in scope, giving 
him just the impression that he was 
intended to get by the “Soviet In- 
am Bureau,” in New York 

ity. 
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and believes 
“news” stories 


Each day he reads 
probably a dozen 
which either came into the editor’s 


office from some press-bureau or 
which were deliberately magnified 
to their present importance in order 
to further some campaign being car- 
ried on by the editors. In taking 
these stories at their face value, the 
self-confessed canny American is 
just as much of a sucker as Barnum 
knew him to be when he had des- 
patches sent to the New York papers 
from the West telling of Fremont’s 
Wooley Horse, which, oddly enough, 
turned up for exhibition at Barnum’s 
Museum a few weeks later. 

And, even when he has discovered 
deceit in the bait which he has swal- 
lowed, he is nothing loath to open 
wide again the next time it is offered 
to him. Each time that an appar- 
ently disinterested dispatch or bit of 
correspondence appeared in the pa- 
pers calling attention to the discov- 
ery of a new mermaid in the South 
Seas, or a wooley horse in the West, 
or a herd of wild buffaloes in the 
Rockies, it was subsequently proved 
that they had been inspired by Bar- 
num as advance publicity for a con- 
templated exhibit. And yet they were 
evidently never questioned when 
they appeared. Thus today, Foxy 
Grandpa Americanus may read with 
popping eyes that all Englishmen eat 
babies or that French spies are dig- 
ging a tunnel under the American 
continent with a view to blowing it 
up, and call the attention of his wife 
to the parlous state the rest of the 
world -is in. It was this great char- 
acteristic of the American which 
Barnum played on. He was not a 
typical American, but he knew the 
typical American, which is an entire- 
ly different thing. 

Furthermore, Barnum was damned 


from one end of the country to the 


other by indignant correspondents 
and unsuccessful competitors. And 
yet he never even wrote a letter to 
the papers in his own defense. And 
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it was not always that Barnum knew 
the invectives to be justified that 
caused him to sit back and accept 
them smilingly. Call your typical 
American a rogue and see what hap- 
pens. He will write letters to the 
papers; he will start a_ back-fire 
against your own personal record; 
he will bring suit against you. No 
man can call him a liar and get away 
with it. 

Barnum violated all the canons of 
our national creed. We may be gul- 
lible when it comes to the printed 
word, but in our dealings with each 
other, face to face, we justify all our 
reputation for business-like caution. 
In a financial transaction we feel it 
is safer to err on the side of mis- 
trust, even though the other party 
be our best friend. You never can 
tell. So signatures are witnessed, 
and all documents are carefully 
scanned before signing; notes and 
receipts are demanded and security 
investigated with all the suspicious 
meticulousness of a man contending 
single-handed against a gang of 
thieves. “Put that in writing,” or 
“get that in the form of a contract” 
are two of the proudest phrases in 
circulation. When we have said 
them we feel American and business- 
like. 

And yet Phineas T. Barnum, the 
apotheosis of Americanism, after 
working ten years to amass a for- 
tune, indorsed it all away with a 
childish naivete in notes to the Jer- 
ome Clock Company, and found him- 
self penniless because of his faith in 
the honesty of mankind. Certain it 
is that Americans are, as a class, no- 
where near so shrewd as they are 
painted. And, from the facts in the 
case, neither was Barnum. Both be- 
lieved what they wanted to believe, 
Barnum that his business associates 
were trustworthy, the public that the 
Wooley Horse really had his head 
on the wrong end of his body. In 
this respect, both Barnum and the 
typical Americans join hands with 
typical Britishers, typical Germans. 
and typical Mankind. 
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Is England’s Sea Rule Passing ? 


From McClure’s Magazine (July '23) 
Rear Admiral W. F. Fullam, U. S. Navy, Retired 


HE passing of sea power and 

the rise of air power, discussed 

in my article in McClure’s last 
month, give rise to a question in 
which the whole world is interested. 
What of the maintenance of the 
British Empire? 

This empire has been built upon 
and maintained by the British Fleet. 
From the days of the Spanish Ar- 
mada to the day of Jutland, British 
admirals have controlled the sea, and 
Sea Power, expressed in surface 
ships, has been supreme. The two- 
power standard of the English battle 
fleet sufficed. The Dreadnought was 
unafraid. The menace of the mine 
and torpedo, carried by surface craft, 
could be ignored. 

But the World War changed all 
this. The submarine dethroned the 
Dreadnought. A_ surface fleet no 
longer commanded the sea. Despite 
the fact that England’s fleet swept 
the German navy from the oceans 
and won the battles at Jutland and 
the Falklands, England faced starva- 
tion! If a nation commands the sea 
and nearly starves, of what avail is 
it to command the sea? “Command 
of the sea” in such a case means 
nothing! A few German submarines 
alone, fighting the navies of the 
world, clipped the wings of Sea 
Power. 

Air Power did not appear at Jut- 
land. As a naval arm it has been 
only recently developed. Today it 
dominates in naval warfare. Sea 
Power is absolutely dependent upon 
Air Power. It can be successfully 
exerted only through the medium of 
Air Power. 

The bombing of the German ships 
in the tests off the Chesapeake, in 
1921, proved this. At that time eight 
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ships of all classes were sent to the 
bottom by bombs from. aircraft. 
They could have been sunk or dis- 
abled in fifteen minutes, had the air- 
men been free to use their own meth- 
ods! And ‘these ships would have 
been equally helpless if they had 
been in fighting trim. 

Subsequently, this fact was con- 
firmed by the experiment with tor- 
pedo planes firing dummy torpedoes 
against the Dreadnought “Arkansas,” 
while she steamed at 15 knots and 
vainly zigzagged to avoid them. Of 
the 18 torpedoes fired, 17 ran accur- 
ately and eight of the number hit 
the “Arkansas.” The attack was an 
appalling success. 

And the airplane will soon utilize 
a third weapon—the floating mine. 
It is futile for conservative admirals 
and statesmen to contend that a sur- 
face fleet can live or command the 
sea against a combined attack of 
submarines and aircraft using bombs, 
mines and torpedoes. 

It is as clear as a cameo that the 
victorious fleet in future must fight 
and be supreme on three planes—the 
surface, beneath the surface and 
above the surface. “A Three-plane 
Navy” alone can command the sea, 
hervafter. And the force on the up- 
per plane is the most important—it 
rules. The airplane, with its three 
weapons—mines, bombs, and _ torpe- 
does—not only dominates the surface, 
but it can attack the submarine! Of 
the three forces it is supreme. 

The English Channel, the North 
Sea, and the Grand Fleet cannot pro- 
tect England against an enemy in 
Europe or elsewhere, unless she com- 
mands the air night and day. Her 
fleet could not remain in the Chan- 
nel an hour, in a war with France, 
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if the latter commanded the air! 


Where could it go? What could it 
do if it were unprotected from above 
and below? It is no longer Eng- 
land’s first line of defense, nor her 
reliance in the offensive. It might 
better be in Halifax. It would be 
safer and equally potent there! 


So much for the English homeland. 
How about her dominions and pos- 
sessions beyond seas and her com- 
munications with them? Heretofore, 
a surface fleet has bound them to- 
gether and brought them into mutual 
support in every emergency. It can 
do so no longer. No armada, losing 
control of the air above itself, can 
protect these lines of communication 
today. 


The Mediterranean is the most vi- 
tal link in the chain that holds the 
British Empire together. If that link 
is broken England’s sea power can 
be carried to India and Australia 
only by way of Good Hope, or the 
Horn. The Grand Fleet cannot en- 
ter the Mediterranean or keep open 
the line through the Suez Canal un- 
less it dominates in the air and under 
the surface of the sea every mile of 
the way. Since they are so much 
nearer this sea route, France, Italy, 
or even Turkey and Russia, with 
powerful fleets of small submarines 
and hundreds of airplanes, could 
threaten, if not smash, this chain un- 
less their submarine and air bases 
were bombed into helplessness. Air 
Power will decide! 


It is true that England’s main 
possessions—Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, and India 
can be protected locally from sea attack 
—at least for a time—if they maintain 
for that purpose strong defenses: mines, 
submarines, and air forces. It is the 
linking up of these possessions with 


each other and with the Mother 
Country, over thousands of miles of 
sea, that presents the difficulty. A 
chain of bases will help, to be sure. 
But these bases must be within sup- 
porting distance of each other, and 
air power must be ever present, to weld 
the chain. Can England, for instance, 
maintain Gibraltar, Malta, and Suez 
air forces strong enough to command 
the air along this whole line and 
save the Canal? 


In stressiny England’s dependence 
upon air power, and the compara- 
tive helplessness of her surface fleet, 
it is important to emphasize the 
great value of her merchant marine. 
Every fast merchant steamer can be 
quickly converted into an auxiliary 
airplane carrier. By this means— 
and by this means only—can Great 
Britain hope to supplement the air 
power of her fighting fleet to such an 
extent as to control the air along her 
sea routes. Hereafter she must 
have a two-power standard of Air 
Power to give her security. A two- 
power standard on the surface of the 
sea would be a broken reed. 

This discussion is all too brief 
even to outline the argument, stil] 
less to bring before the reader the 
available evidence that so conclusive- 
ly proves the advent of a “Three- 
plane” naval era, as well as the dom- 
ination of air power. All nations— 
not England alone—are interested in 
this subject. Their naval and mili- 
tary policies, as well as their states- 
manship, are involved. The case of 
the British Empire simply affords the 
most striking illustration of a condi- 
tion that will profoundly affect the 
dealings of nations with one an- 
other—their problems of living and 
their schemes of aggression, or of 
self-defense. 








Please send me a permanent binder. The Digest is the 
finest thing of its kind I have ever found. Don’t want to 
miss a copy, or lose one.—R. O. Penick, Whiting, Kans. 
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Jazz: A Brief History—II. 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (June ’23) 
Samuel Chotzinoff 


T the end of the eighties there 

were in New York, and probab- 

ly in other cities as well, a 
number of dance halls of a livelier 
character than the usual “Acad- 
emies” frequented by the _ polite 
youth of the metropolis. These were 
in the negro quarter, run by negroes, 
at first, for their own race. Gradu- 
ally, white folk, weary of the unin- 
spired, insipid tum-tum-tum of their 
own dance orchestras, visited these 
questionable places and discovered a 
regime of the liveliest description, 
amid the blare of barbaric, blatant 
orchestras. 

The instruments were as nonde- 
script as the players. A piano, a 
few fiddles, a saxophone, a banjo, a 
drum and endless instruments for 
the making of sheer noise. Whistles, 
cymbals, cocoanut shells, rattles, all 
manipulated with amazing dexterity 
by the person at the drum. The en- 
tire orchestra behaved not unlike a 
party of dancing dervishes. They 
sang as they played, leaned forward, 
stood up in their chairs, moaned, 
flung instruments into the air and 
recovered them without missing a 
beat. This madness communicated 
itself to the dancers on the floor; 
they swayed and clung to one an- 
other in a manner then considered 
shocking. 

The tunes played by these orches- 
tras were, for the most part, negro 
improvisations, but, also, they “rag- 
ged” the current tunes. That is to 
say, they subjected these tunes to a 
rhythmical metamorphosis. The erst- 
while waltz or two-step, ambling 
sluggishly along, became, in their 
hands, a fervent quickstep. The 
anaemic complexion of these familiar 
melodies was charged and quickened 
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with the old irresistible beat of the 
Negro spiritual. 

The thing caught on quickly and 
only waited on some astute person 
to secure its complete acceptance by 
toning down its racial extravagances. 
The transition must not be too 
abrupt. The new music was present- 
ed to the public by Mr. Irving Ber- 
line In “Alexander’s Rag-Time 
Band,” Mr. Berlin called universal 
attention to the quality of a mythical 
orchestra than which there was none 
better in the land. All must come 
and hear this paragon of bands 
which, in Mr. Berlin’s description, re- 
sembled exactly the type of band I 
have just described. The musical 
setting of Alexander, although only 
a respectful paraphrase of a negro 
rag, was revolutionary. It was, in 
the current phrase, a riot; and it and 
its immediate prototypes had no 
trouble at all in completely replac- 
ing the then popular ballad. More- 
over, this sort of tune made neces- 
sary new and more alluring dance 
steps, and the Negro walk and shuf- 
fle at once took the place of the 
waltz and two-step. The turkey and 
other animalian “trots” enjoyed an 
ubiquitous transplanting from the 
stuffy negro dens of their birth. 

Following closely on Alexander 
came a tune, “Everybody’s Doing It,” 
which testified to the completeness of 
the revolution., They were, and still 
are. The Republic succumbed com- 
pletely to the new dances and the 
new music. Everything was “rag- 
ged.” Old songs were exhumed. Ev- 
erything, from “Home, Sweet Home” 
to the scale, was grist for this syn- 
copated, rhythmic mill. 

In time the popular ear became 
ready for the complete assimilation 
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of the undiluted music of the negro 


bands. One heard orchestras which 
erupted into climaxes of wailing 
trombones, shrieking whistles and 
farmyard noises of a chromatic sort, 
which resembled nothing that had 
ever been heard before. This was 
Jazz. The complete lack of restraint 
and the frequent degeneration of this 
music into mere noise made it impos- 
sible to listen to it for any length of 
time, and it enjoyed only a short and 
brazen popularity. Its points of ex- 
cellence were abundant, however, and 
these were subsequently refined and 
developed into the extraordinary ex-~ 
pression which is the Jazz of today. 

In this development and _ refine- 
ment the trained executants played 
a significant part. The absorption 
in the new dances created a new sit- 
uation for musicians. Heretofore 
the dance orchestras were recruited 
from among players of small talent 
whose equipment was inadequate to 
the demands of a Symphony Orches- 
tra, or even of a good theater or 
hotel. The demand for good jazz 
bands and the inability of the old- 
time dance musicians to satisfy the 
yearning for more piquant rhythms 
and more variety in the accompani- 
ments and middle voices, inevitably 
. brought a better class of musicians 
into the field. These organized 
bands of their own. On the material 
at hand they lavished the resources 
of executants well-trained in the mu- 
sical classics. 

The printed music was found to be 
less complex than the skill of the 
players. The men began to orna- 
ment the melodies, to fill in the inner 
voices. Unconsciously, they aimed 
at a presentation approximating the 
ingenuity and complexity of a sym- 
phonic performance. The raucous 
brasses were muted to a silver pia- 
nissimo. Drums and all noisy ac- 
cessories were discarded and the 
business of the old Negro-spiritual 
rhythm, which remained as ever, the 
foundation, was given to banjo and 
piano and the profound double-bass. 
The oboe, clarinet and saxophone 
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roamed in rich freedom the wide 
area between the melody and the 
bass. People danced along in a 
dream to music tricked out in a 
haunting splendor which had no mu- 
sical counterpart. The inflexible ne- 
gro rhythm, a freedom of treatment, 
unheard of in a dance form, and a 
diabolical ingenuity in orchestration, 
had achieved a beauty in form and 
presentation, if not in content, quite 
new to musical art. 


Through the development of dance 
music—the evolution I have describ- 
ed covered somewhat over 20 years— 
the American people acquired what 
may be termed a musical literacy. 
Through it they became aware of 
rhythm, and rhythm is the life of 
music. The man in the street, at- 
tending a symphony in Carnegie Hall 
would experience a sense of familiar- 
ity with the external. the structural 
form of the symphony, hitherto 
possible to trained musicians only. 
The virtuoso bands of the hotels and 
dance-salons are now used as “acts” 
in vaudeville houses. People are 
happy just to sit and listen. And 
these are really virtuoso bands: they 
produce a tone often mellower and 
richer than one hears in concert 
halls. The audiences that listen to 
these bands are acquiring more than 
a sophisticated musical idiom; they 
are beginning to sensitize their ear- 
drums, a difficult and subtle educa- 
tional process. 

This musie needs no apology. Cre- 
ated—and recently again stimulated 
—by the musical talent of the negro, 
it constitutes the musical contribu- 
tion of this country and it is a genu-. 
ine and legitimate contribution. The 
negro genius has been chiefly respon- 
sible for whatever our musical de- 
velopment can boast. It is that 
genius which has produced the Amer- 
ican jazz, the only distinct and orig- 
inal idiom we have. It, and not the 
music of MacDowell and Foster and 
a host of imitators of the German 
and French, is the musical speech of 
this country. 
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Would You Like to Live 200 Years ? 


Condensed from The Pictorial Review (July ’22) 


Allan L. 


UR bodies are made up of groups 

of cells. We used to believe 

that age inevitably impaired 
cells. Biologists now know this is 
untrue. It was Dr, Alexis Carrel of 
Rockefeller Institute who first dem- 
onstrated that there is no known lim- 
it to the ability of cells in a favora- 
ble environment to maintain life, 
health, and youth. On January 17, 
1912, Dr. Carrel took a piece of con- 
nective tissue from the heart of a 
chicken and set about to maintain 
life in it apart from the chicken’s 
body. That piece of chicken’s heart 
is alive yet, apparently just as 
strong and vigorous as ever it was. 
Every day it is washed and placed 
in fresh nutrient media. The wash- 
ing completely rids the tissue of its 
waste products. Kept clean and 
properly nourished, the tissue grows 
so rapidly that it is frequently nec- 
essary to subdivide it. The average 
age of a chicken is two years. Dr. 
Carrel’s bit of chicken embryo has 
already lived five chicken lifetimes 
without loss of ability to maintain 
itself. If the life of a human being 
had been similarly prolonged he 
would be about 250 years old and 
still “going strong.” 

Biologists experiment upon short- 
lived animals because human life is 
too short to make it possible to ob- 
serve many generations of long- 
lived animals. But biologists have 
learned that there are certain funda- 
mental facts that underlie all anima! 
life. In each division of the animal 
kingdom there is a time when death 
comes from old age. Every part of 
a human being except the heart has 
been kept alive outside of the body; 
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but it is Dr. Carrel’s bit of chicken 
embryo that is most significant. 
That bit of embryo had at birth a 
normal “expectation” of but two 
years of life. To exceed that expec- 
tation by 500 per cent, with no ap- 
parent reason why it should not go 
on living forever, is what has opened 
to biologists an entirely new vista. 
For the first time they see the pos- 
sibility of enormously increasing the 
duration of human life. 


The situation that is presented is 
this: Human cells, instead of being 
doomed to death in 70 or 100 years, 
are potentially immortal, but tne 
necessity of functioning together in 
a body—one group as a heart, other 
groups as lungs, liver, stomach, and 
so on—is what, sooner or later, 
causes a break and, eventually, death. 
The break may come in the stomach 
group. The others try, as best they 
can, to accommodate themselves to 
the changed situation, but in time one 
or more of the other groups become 
impaired by the inability of the 
stomach group of cells properly to 
function, and the body dies. The 
cells of a human lung, for example, 
can be made to live indefinitely when 
placed outside the body, where they 
are not compelled to cooperate with 
groups of cells representing other 
organs. Can the cells composing 
the entire human body be made to 
live indefinitely while continuing to 
function together? 

Prof. Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins University, one of the great- 
est biologists in the world, more than 
half suspects he is on the track of 
this secret. What moved him to his 
present experiments was a pamphlet 
printed in German, reporting an ex- 
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periment of two professors in the 
destruction of blood-cells by X-rays. 
The German professors ascertained 
that when the cells of the blood were 
exposed to X-rays of a certain in- 
tensity the weak cells were killed 
while the strong ones remained un- 
injured. It at once occurred to Prof. 
Pearl to see if he could not employ 
X-rays to kill weakened cells before 
they killed the whole body. His ex- 
periments may take 20 years to com- 
plete, though results may come in 
much less time. If they eventually 
prove successful it will mean that as 
rapidly as we develop weakened cells 
in an organ we may have the cells 
killed before they kill us and re- 
placed by the division of strong cells. 
To develop the technique for the per- 
formance of such X-ray operations 
would require an enormous amount 
of experimentation, but if the reason- 
ing be correct the technique can be 
achieved. 


Organisms composed of a single 
cell do not die. They are immortal. 
Cells themselves are potentially im- 
mortal. We know this from many 
experiments. Dr. Woodruff kept a 
group of cells alive for 8,500 genera- 
tions without loss of cellular activ- 
ity. If the life of the cellular gen- 
eration had been the same as that 
of man it would have represented a 
period of about a quarter of a mil- 
lion years. We did not always know 
this. It was believed that lapse of 
time impaired cells. Now we know 
that our organs make the medium In 
which our cells live. We should al- 
ways be young if our organs never 
deteriorated. Science is now consid- 
ering the possibility that such deter- 
ieration can be prevented. That is 
the greatest news that ever came 
from the house of science. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, in the preface 
to “Back to Methuselah,” showed the 
tragic absurdity of the present dura- 
tion of life. Of the average human 
being’s 49 years, at least 20 years 
are spent in preparation for life. 
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Suppose that it should be made pos- 
sible for all of us to live 200 years. 
Twenty years would still be enougn 
to place us where we are now at 20. 
With our organs coordinating so well, 
the full flush of youth might last 
until we were 100 years old. Then 
might come 70 such years of life as 
we now know between 30 and 50. And 
then 30 years of slowly gathering 
twilight! 

With the duration of life extended 
even 30 years, the population of the 
United States would be doubled in 
less than a century. We might try 
birth-control. We might fight for 
food. Certainly, so many could not 
come—there would be neither room 
nor food for them. Human nature 
might change. It is always chang- 
ing—adjusting itself to environment. 
Instinct is always veering toward 
necessity. If a lower birth-rate were 
a necessity may we not assume that 
human nature would gradually mod- 
ify an old instinct. We have always 
developed instincts as they were 
needed. 


Parentage may some time become 
a privilege, or a reward—or both, 
The fit and the good may inherit the 
earth. Society may say that space 
here below is too valuable to be par- 
celed out indiscriminately. Better 
human beings, too, may be produced. 
Mature mothers have the best chil- 
dren. The older a mother the more 
she has of intellect to give her child. 
Women would certainly have to de- 
vote but a small fraction of their 
lives to motherhood. A woman who 
becomes a mother at 20 and dies at 
the average age—49—devotes about 
40 per cent of her life to bearing and 
rearing children. A few years de- 
voted to motherhood, out of a life of 
several hundred years, would not 
amount to much. It is difficult to see 
how women, in any other way, can 
get a fair chance at life. The pres- 
ent life-span is too short. 
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Adventures in a Fiction Factory 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (July '23) 


Rebecca N. Porter 


O me there is something deeply 
significant in the almost univer- 
sal groping of the American peo- 
ple after a means of creative expres- 
sion. In conducting a university-ex- 
tension course in story-writing I 
found that men and women, in all 
walks of life, including such diversi- 
fied types as a drayman, a policeman, 
clerks, and society women, want to 
write. And I discovered, mingled 
with the very positive desire to write, 
an equally positive and wide-spread 
industrial discontent. The large ma- 
jority of men and women are bitterly 
unhappy in their work. “If I could 
only get out of nursing!” “If I could 
only give up teaching!” “If my daily 
work at the office were not such a 
grind!” In the face of this universal 
dissatisfaction one is tempted to fare 
forth with his lantern in quest, not 
of the honest man, but of the happy 
one. America faces a situation much 
more serious than non-employment— 
and that situation is malemployment. 
People, larger and larger numbers of 
them, are engaged in work that they 
hate. And this in an age when vo- 
cational guidance is in full flower. 
Contrary to the usual interpreta- 
tion, this universal groping after 
“something different” is spiritual 
rather than material. More money 
—higher wages—does not satisfy the 
craving of men and women of what- 
ever age or class for a means of ex- 
pressing what is in them. Music will 
do this. Landscape gardening will 
do it. There are other forms of en- 
deavor that will do it. But because 
authorship uses the easily accessible 
medium of every-day language more 
people turn to it. 
T issued at the end of one course a 
auestionnaire. One question was. 


“Why did you take this course?” J, 
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wish that some of those persons who 
believe that we are a nation of crass 
materialists whose only concern is for 
money, might have read those re- 
plies. Out of a class of 60 only 20 
per cent confessed to an ambition to 
become professional authors. Here 
are some of the answers: “Because I 
want to have a better appreciation of 
what I read.” “To spice up the 
days.” “So that I can have some- 
thing new to talk about.” And (most 
illuminating of all) “to give me some- 
thing interesting to think about 
while I work.” Even more elucidat- 
ing were the responses to the query, 
“Do you consider your present oc- 
cupation a help or a hindrance to 
creative work?” From’ workshop, 
schoolroom, office, and home came 
the veritable avalanche of embitter- 
ed testimony to the fact that the 
large majority of people belong to 
the class of malemployed. 

Well, to what signs of the times 
does it all point? First, I think, 
back along the trail of early educa- 
tion. The members of the fiction 
factory were, almost without excep- 
tion, the products of our present pub- 
lic-school system. And what I learn- 
ed from them reveals stretches of 
quicksand along the path of our 
training of citizenship. In the years 
when we should be putting into the 
hands of our young people the keys 
which will open for them the rich 
treasuries of art and literature and 
history and the other means to cul- 
ture, we say instead (and we say it 
way down in the grades now): “Tell 
us what you want to do for a living 
and we will eliminate from your 
training everything that does not 
lead directly to that profession or 
trade.” If you are going to be a 
stenographer all you need is a com- 
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mercial education. It would be ob- 
viously a waste of time for an office 
worker to have any kinship with the 
great, the heroic, the _ inspiring 
forces of life. To many members of 
the fiction factory it was an almost 
incredible revelation that in litera- 
ture they would find not only enter- 
tainment, but comfort, courage and 
the quality of inspiration that may 
be used in every-day life. In this 
age of “rights” why should our chil- 
dren be deprived of their share in 
the kingdom of heaven? 

The amateur poet and writer are 
the butt of joke-smiths, but they are 
not a joke, unless the shipwrecked 
man clinging to his straw in mid- 
ocean is a job. The astounding thing 
is that they retain their ardor for 
self-expression. It is one of the 
hopeful signs of the times. Not 
quite yet is the human soul willing 
to give up the struggle and submit 
itself to the card-catalog system of 
existence. Every normal person is 
on a perpetual quest for a means of 
self-expression, and his darkest ob- 
stacle is specialized education. 

And whert are the professions and 
trades which offer something to the 
questing spirit of man? There was 
a time when shoe-making was a 
means of self-expression. Then a 
man might point with pride to a dis- 
tinguished fellow citizen and say: “I 
make his shoes.” Today he is doomed 
to turning out shoe buttons or cut- 
ting uppers. There is no_ possibil- 
ity of stamping the day’s output 
with his personality. 

Specialized education and special- 
ized industry are in league to stand- 
ardize the human soul. One by one 
they have closed the doors to almost 
every avenue of creative achieve- 
ment. It is the dim realization of 
this that has cluttered the modern 
schoolroom - with manual training, 
bead work, folk dancing, and millin- 
ery. These are concessions to the 
normal craving for finished products. 
They are an apology to the child from 
a public which is trying to make of 
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him a self-starting wage-earner. 

In an age not yet remote there was 
a source to which even the illiterate 
might turn for refreshment and in- 
spiration. That source was religion. 
In this era of the general abandon- 
ment of religion this sustaining prop 
has been removed. Nothing more 
clearly reveals the resulting chaos 
than modern fiction. Again and again 
with a monotony almost incredible 
we are presented with the middle- 
aged man and woman who, prostrat- 
ed with the hideousness of a grossly 
material life, endeavor to satisfy 
their cravings for something better 
by taking new mates and beginning 
the struggle once more. That what 
they really crave is an adventure of 
the spirit is unrealized by the mod- 
ern school of novelists because they 
‘themselves are profoundly unac- 
quainted with such experience. Our 
present-day religion is a vague ad- 
monition to the universe to be “glad.” 
The popularity of our novels of self- 
conscious optimism is what might be 
expected of a young, bewildered, and 
spiritually starved people on a search 
for something to put in the place of 
the abandoned religious faith of our 
forefathers. What we want is some- 
thing that will cerroborate the com- 
fortable theory that whether or not 
God is in His heaven, “all’s right 
with the world.” 

And yet, in spite of all that mod- 
ern civilization is doing to us, our 
idealism is dying hard. But how 
long will it be before we cease to 
feel any desire for the things of the 
spirit? Biology proves to us that 
unused parts of the body gradually 
atrophy and we forget that we ever 
had them. What is to become of the 
vast spiritual wealth of the nation? 
Education ignores it, industry stifles 
it, religion fails to find it. And yet 
it is here, a vast storehouse of un- 
used increment, stored away in the 
souls of our great army of malem- 
ployed. Its voice is the universal 
cry and its ery is not for more wages 
but for more life. 
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The Witch Panic in Salem 


Condensed from The Mentor (June ’23) 


Hildegarde Hawthorne 


EAR has probably been responsi- 

ble for as many crimes as de- 

liberate evil. A frightened 
man or woman is something to be 
afraid of; a frightened community 
may give way to acts that will hor- 
rify the whole world. Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, in the dreadful months of 
1692-93, gave proof of this fact, and 
murdered 20 innocent persons before 
its panic was cured. 

It is difficult for us today to real- 
ize the actuality of the belief in the 
devil and his presence in this world 
of ours that inspired almost every- 
body in the 17th century. The wisest 
men of that time believed absolutely 
in the personal activity of Satan; 
Blackstone, oracle of British law, on 
whom not only England’s law but 
also our own is founded, declared in 
positive terms that witches existed, 
and many lawyers and ministers 
agreed with him. 

In 1690 Cotton Mather, who was 
one of the most important ministers 
of the Puritan Church in America, 
published a book in which he at- 
tempted to prove the existence of 
witches, and cited many cases of 
their power and their methods. A 
prodigious amount of discussion fol- 
lowed, till the minds af the people 
were filled with morbid fears and 
suspicions. In Boston, in 1688, an 
old Irish crone had been hanged for 
witchcraft on the testimony of the 
four children of John Goodman, a 
most respected citizen, and there had 
been executions in Charleston, Dor- 
chester, and Cambridge, while a cer- 
tain Mary Oliver, in 1650, had actu- 
ally confessed to being a witch. 

In the winter of 1691, several 
young girls of Salem met in the 
home of one Samuel Parris, a min- 
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ister of the Gospel, to practice 
palmistry and other “magic” tricks 
under the tuition of a West Indian 
slave woman, Tituba by name. Pres- 
ently two of this group, the two 
youngest, about 10 and 11 years of 
age, were noticed acting queerly, and 
very soon two more joined them in 
what were described as curious an- 
tics. They would creep into holes, or 
under tables and chairs; they made 
rambling, ridiculous speeches, odd 
gestures, and even fell down in fits. 
A whisper ran through the town: 
“These children must be bewitched.” 
Doctors could do nothing for them. 
Presently the girls spoke of being 
obsessed by the old slave woman to 
whom they had been going for magic 
instruction. Poor Tituba was forth- 
with seized, beaten, and threatened 
with worse unless she confessed. She 
admitted that she was a witch, and 
stated that she had signed a big red 
book, being urged thereto by the 
devil in person. In a short time all 
of the ten girls that had met at Mr. 
Parris’s were affected and they be- 
gan to accuse others, among them 
Goodwife Cory, saying that she bit, 
scratched, and strangled them. 


The whole village was in a turmoil 
by this time, and the ten afflicted 
persons became the center of inter- 
est. Mr. Parris got testimony from 
the bewitched, and was eager for the 
punishment of the accused. A pub- 
lic hearing was held in April, pre- 
sided over by six magistrates and 
several ministers of the Gospel. Dur- 
ing the hearing, a Mrs. Proctor was 
“cried out of,” as they put it, mean- 
ing that she was accused of being a 
witch. As she sank down in terror 
at the cries, her husband endeavored 
to comfort her; upon which he too 
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was “cried out of.” So these went 
to prison with the slave woman and 
Goodwife Cory, and two others. Fear 
was invading the hearts of the en- 
tire community — fear not alone of 
the witches and their evil spells, but 
fear of accusation, of being “cried 
out of.” Cotton Mather got very 
much excited, and put all his elo- 
quence and effort into the fight with 
the devil. Those who were accused 
were hustled quickly into prison. And 
on June 10th one Bridget Bishop, 
who had been accused 20 years before 
of being a witch, but had escaped 
conviction, was hanged on the testi- 
mony of a sick man. Later, dying, 
this man confessed that he had lied 
about the old lady. 


Sir William Phips now became 
governor of the colony. He threw 
the accused into chains, and for a 
while the torments of the afflicted 
ceased. This seemed to be pretty 
fair proof against the witches, so, 
later in the same month, five more 
were hanged. Each and all protest- 
ed innocence to the last. New 
batches were sent to prison, and the 
number of the afflicted persons in- 
creased. On August 19th, five more 
were brought to be hanged on Gal- 
lows Hill. One of these was a min- 
ister, a Mr. Burroughs. On the lad- 
der, with the noose about his neck, 
he gave so serious a speech, protest- 
ing his own innocence, that tears fill- 
ed the eyes of many spectators, and 
there were murmurs that things were 
going too far. His accusers, there- 
upon, shrieked out that thev could 
see a squat black man standing at 
his elbow and dictating to him, and so 
fear held all sympathizers silent. 
Another of this batch, John Willard, 
had been active in running down sus- 
pected witches, when suddenly he was 
himself “cried out of.” Giles Cory, 
seeing how the juries feared to give 
any acquittal, refused to be tried, 
being “a bold stout man.” But his 
courage helped him not. He was 
squeezed to death in a press, a 
ghastly execution. 
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Less than a week later eight more 
went to their death. Accusations 
still poured in. Among those ac- 
cused was a Mrs. Hale, wife of a 
minister. Minister Hale had been 
most eager in persecuting witches, 
but now that it was his wife who fell 
under the ban he began to see a new 
light. Other “very sober people” 
were also accused. And now some 
began to think, and even to say, that 
perhaps the devil could take on a 
good man’s shape merely to deceive 
people and to bring about the de- 
struction of those he hated for their 
very goodness. This idea began to 
prevail with many, and gradually to 
gain influence enough to prevent fur- 
ther executions. 


In fact, the storm was over. The 
madness disappeared almost as swift- 
ly as it had come. In the early part 
of 1693, many were set free, and 
even those that had confessed to 
witchcraft were released. As soon as 
the panic died, the afflicted ceased 
to be harmed. Those that had serv- 
ed on the juries admitted they had 
acted under delusion and begged for- 
giveness of their fellow men and of 
God. Those that had confessed de-+ 
clared the confessions had _ been 
forced from them in fear of torture 
and death. The bloody hands were 
washed; the bones of the dead were 
given decent burial, and Salem turn- 
ed to other matters. 


In order to appreciate just what 
this horrid chapter in human history 
meant, let us stop to consider that 
these ideas were held with just as 
entire a conviction as you give to the 
wonders of radio. The “Old Serpent” 
was considered to be everywhere 
about, driving the briskest business 
imaginable, bargaining for souls in 
every likely or unlikely spot, using 
strange and fearful spells to win his 
victims, having it in his power to 
offer all manner of worldly blessings 
in return for the article he needed 
to keep hell full. It is against this 
background of conviction and fear 
that the Salem delusion must be 
placed in order to be fairly seen. 
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Nature’s Inexorable Law 





Inequality 


Condensed from the New York Times Book Review (July 1, °23) 


George B. Cutten, President of Colgate U niversity 


ee LL men are born free and 
A equal” is a popular saying, 
and many consider it a quota- 
tation from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But Declaration cf Inde- 
pendence makes the statement: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident 
—that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights.” 
Noth'ng could be further from the 
truth than that men are born equal. 
Nature does not work that way. One- 
celled individuals, such as the amoe- 
bae, are somewhat alike because 
there is little chance for difference on 
account of the simplicity of struc- 
ture, but the higher up the scale of 
life the greater the complexity of 
organization, the more _ noticeable 
the difference—the leaves of the 
trees, the blades of grass, the flow- 
ers of the field, no two of these are 
either alike or equal. When we 
come to the crown of development— 
man—we see the dissimilarity and 
inequality much more clearly. Men 
are unequal physically, mentally, 
morally, socially, unequal in every 
conceivable way. Even twins are 
never alike or equal. The equalizers 
say, “Well, no, but in this country 
there is equality of opportunity.” 


Equality of opportunity means 
nothing to people with unequal abil- 
ity and capacity. The armless man 
has the opportunity to become a 
baseball pitcher, the blind man to 
be a proofreader, the idiot to be a 
scholar—no! equality of opportunity 


cannot be present where there is in- 
equality of ability—so that means 
nothing. In school, in college, in 


business, wherever there is apparent 
equality of opportunity there is 
shown in bold relief the inherent in- 
equalities, and the more plainly are 
we made to realize that nature has 
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bestowed her gifts with unequal 
hand. 


As a last resort the equalizers 
say, “Yes, but are not all equal be- 
fore God?” And Jesus said, “The 
kingdom of Heaven is as when a man 
going into another country called his 
own servants and delivered unto them 
his goods. And unto one he gave 5 
talents, to another 2, to another i; to 
each according to his several ability.” 


Ireland, in “Democracy and the 
Human Equation,” has well said: “In 
terms of environment, ... the oppor- 
tunity to become a millionaire has 
been open to every clerk who has 
wielded a pen since John D. Rocke- 
feller was a bookkeeper in a Cleve- 
land store; the opportunity to become 
a great merchant has been open to 
every boy who has attended an 
American public school since the 
time when John Wanamaker, at 14 
years of age, was an errand boy in 
a Philadelphia store.” 


There are some political parties, 
sects and individuals who are strenu- 
ously trying to equalize by statute 
or social organization what nature 
has made unequal. The Socialists, 
for example, claim that wealth and 
that it should be distributed. Roger 
W. Babson (in “Religion and Busi- 
ness”) states: “Statistics teach us 
that practically all that we have to- 
day in the form of factories, stores, 
railroads, steamships, newspapers 
and books is due to the enterprise of 
only 2 per cent of the population,” 
and that “the major part of the na- 
tion’s wealth is owned by less than 
2 per cent of the population.” To 
these statements might be added the 
results of the army intelligence tests 
which showed that there are 4% per 
cent of A, or mentally superior peo- 
ple, in the United States. 
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Of course the dividing line between 
A and B classes is purely arbitrary, 
but let us take it as we find it. Of 
this 4% per cent at least half have 
chosen occupations which do _ not 
show results in factories and rail- 


roads and _ steamships, but like 
preachers and teachers, in character 
building, and in results which Social- 
ists do not so zealously covet; this 
leaves the same 2 per cent of supe- 
rior mentality, of enterprise and 
wealth. The great difficulty of real- 
izing socialism is that not only is 
wealth unequally distributed, but 
mentality is unequally distributed. 
Until the Socialists can find a way 
of equalizing mentality his other at- 
tempts at equalizing will be futile. 
For the same reason, the present 
organization of labor unions is im- 
possible as a permanent scheme. 
Both employers and workers will not 
long be content to have an equal 
wage paid for work unequal in both 
quantity and quality. Nor will either 
employer or efficient worker be long 
content to permit the attempt to 
equalize both quantity and quality, 
when both quantity and quality are 
equalized on the basis of the least 
and poorest work, for that is the 
only possible method of equalizing. 
The slow, inefficient worker cannot 
be forced to work faster or better, so 
the rapid, efficient worker must be 
made to grade down to the poorest. 


That is the trouble between em- 
ployer and employe today. True, the 
labor unions have done much needed 
work in improving working condi- 
tions. But trying to equalize men 
in ability, capacity and rewards is 
another matter—one beyond the 
pdwer of men. 

Most people think that the proud, 
slave-holding, Indian-hating aristo- 
crats who were responsible for the 
Declaration of Independence meant 
that all human beings were created 
equal. Of course they didn’t. They 
meant that certain property holders 
on this side :of the Atlantic were 
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equal to certain property holders on 
the other side—that was all. Negroes 
and Indians and poor whites and 
women were not equal to Virginia 
planters and political leaders—oh, no! 

Recognition of the inequality of 
men does not destroy democracy, but 
only puts us in a position to improve 
it. Men are no more equal now than 
they have been for centuries—the 
nation is ruled by a few men just as 
it always has been and just as it al- 
ways will be. Only a small propor- 
tion of people in our or any nation 
have sufficient mental ability to have 
a real part in the control of public 
affairs, and, unfortunately, not all of 
them have recognized the moral ap- 
peal to use their ability for the bene- 
fit of the nation either as_ voters, 
legislators, or reformers. 

By recognizing inequality as na- 
ture’s inexorable law, and_ that 
democracy can exist just as truly 
when we admit inequality as it did 
when inequality existed without be- 
ing admitted, we are placing our 
form of government on a substantial 
basis and in a position for progress. 
Progress cannot well be based on 
error, and a true democracy must 
build on the truth. Democracy 
means, as it always has, government 
of the people, for the people, by all 
those of the people mentally able 
and morally capable of exercising it. 

Equality or sameness would not 
only be the shortest road to boredom 
but the means of impoverishing a na- 
tion or race. The marvelous variety 
of accomplishments and _ unlimited 
number of combinations of mental 
factors give a richness to national 
and social life. We are responsibie 
not only for the use of the quantity 
and quality of our talents, but for 
their integrity as well. Any man 
who endeavors to prostitute his in- 
dividuality by trying to make his life 
a copy of some one else’s is not only 
destroving a unique gift of God, but 
is robbing the world of his peculiar 
contribution. “It takes all kinds of 


people to make a world.” 
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Secretary Hughes on the World Court 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine (July '23) 


An interview by William H. Crawford 


ECRETARY HUGHES was a sup- 
porter of the League of Nations, 
with reservations. He is still 

convinced that it is the part of wis- 
dom for the United States to affiliate 
herself with the other nations in an 
effort to bring about international co- 
operation and the establishment of 
permanent world peace. When the 
present administration came _ into 
power, however, it was evident that 
the American people were opposed 
to the United States assuming any 
obligation that would fetter their 
freedom of action in unknown contin- 
gencies. Mr. Hughes believes that 
a republic should be responsible to 
the people’s will; therefore, regard- 
less of any personal view, no one 
could have been more careful to 
avoid committing the Government of 
the United States to any recognition 
of the League than was Charles E. 
Hughes. He nas very clearly drawn 
the distinction between the personal 
opinion of an officer of the Govern- 
ment and his official attitude. 

Mr. Hughes favors the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. He 
believes: First, that the World Court 
will be a powerful factor in the set- 
tlement of international disputes. 
Second, that it is in harmony with 
the established precedent of the 
United States Government concern- 
ing arbitration. Third, that it will 
not lead us into the League of Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Hughes cites that it is no new 
policy of our Government to take 
part in promoting judicial settle- 
ments of international disputes. Prior 
to the first Peace Conference at the 
Hague, in 1899, the United States 
had participated in 57 arbitrations. 
In 1890, Congress adopted a resolu- 
tion, providing: 
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That the President ve and is hereby, 
requested to invite, from time to time, 
as fit occasion may arise, negotiations 
with any Government with which the 
United States has or may have diplo- 
matic relations, to the end that any dif- 
ferences or disputes arising between the 
two Governments whicn cannot be ad- 
justed by diplomatic agency may be re- 
ferred to arbitration and be peacefully 
adjusted by such means. 

President McKinley believed in ar- 
bitration. He said: 


“Arbitration has been recognized 
as the leading feature of our foreign 
policy, throughout our entire na- 
tional history. . . There should be 
the adjustment of difficulties by judi- 
cial methods, rather than by force of 
arms.” 

Secretary Hay, in his instructions 
to the delegates of this Government 
to the first Peace Conference at the 
Hague, said: 

Nothing can secure for human govern- 
ment and for the authority of law, which 
it represents, so deep a respect and so 
firm a loyalty as the spectacle of sove- 
reign and independent States, whose 
duty it is to prescribe the rules of jus- 
tice and impose penalties upon the law- 
less, bowing with reverence before the 
august supremacy of those principles of 
right which give to law its eternal foun- 
dation. 

In his instructions to the delegates 
of the United States to the Second 
Peace Conference, in 1907, Mr. Elihu 
Root said: 


“It should be your effort to bring 
about a development of the Hague 
tribunal into a permanent tribunal, 
composed of judges who are judicial 
officers and nothing else, who are 
paid adequate salaries, who have no 
other occupation, and who will de- 
vote their entire time to the trial 
and decision of international causes 
by judicial methods and under a 
sense of judicial responsibility. These 
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judges should be so 
the different countries that the dif- 
ferent systems of law and procedure 
and the principal ianguages shall be 


selected from 


fairly represented. The Court should 
be of such dignity, consideration and 
rank that the best and ablest jurists 
will accept appointment to it and 
that the whole world will have abso- 
lute confidence in its judgment.” 


The World Court meets all the re- 


quirements specified by Mr. Root. 
It creates a permanent court of 
judges, carefully selected for their 


knowledge of international law, who 
are paid adequate salaries and who 
devote their entire time to the trial 
and decision of international cases by 
judicial methods, under a sense of 
judicial responsibility. The court is 
of such dignity that the ablest jur- 
ists will not hesitate to accept ap- 
pointment to it. Moreover the Court 
has the confidence of the whole 
world. 


Thus it may be seen that the pre- 
ponderant opinion of former admin- 
istrations has favored the establish- 
ment of a permanent court of inter- 
national justice. The Hague Confer- 
ences did not’ succeed in establishing 
a satisfactory arrangement for the 
settlement of international disputes. 
They did little more than select a 
list of capable judges who might be 
called as arbitrators. As Mr. Choate 
has expressed it, there was “noth- 
ing permanent or continuous or con- 
nected in the sessions of the court.” 
and that “thus far it has been a 
court in name only—framework for 
the selection of referees for each 
particular case, never consisting of 
the same judges.” 


The Isolationists claim that the 
World Court is but a stepping-stone 
to the League of Nations. Mr. 
Hughes is rather impatient with this 
idea. Why discuss the League of 
Nations in connection with the World 
Court? Those who desire that the 
United States shall become a member 
of the League by signing the protocol 
of the Permanent Court are indulg- 
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ing in vain hopes, and those who are 
alarmed at such a possibility are en- 
tertaining vain fears. Mr. Hughes 
emphasizes the facts that the World 
Court is an independent judicial body, 
having a distinct legal status, and 
that it is based upon an interna- 
tional agreement signed by the gov- 
ernments individually and not by the 
League of Nations. The signing of 
the protocol would not entangle us 
with the League in any manner. 
Subscribing to the court would not 
subject the United States to a sin- 
gle obligation under the covenant of 
the League. 


Mr. Hughes does not think it ad- 
visable, at present, for the United 
States to adopt the optional clause 
demanding compulsory submission of 
certain subjects to the permanent 
court. His reasons are twofold. 
First, because Great Britain, France 
and other great nations have not 
adopted this clause. The second is a 
political one. It would be more dif- 
ficult to get the Senate to confirm 
our adhesion to the Court with this 
clause attached. 


Mr. Hughes thinks that the selec- 
tion of judges by a majority vote 
of the council and the assembly of 
the League of Nations, acting sep- 
arately, is the best plan yet sug- 
gested. In fact, the efforts of for- 
mer conferences to organize a per- 
manent court have fallen down be- 
cause the delegates could not agree 
upon a plan for their selection. But 
he does believe it would be fair for 
the United States to submit them- 
selves or their causes to judges in 
whose selection, as non-members of 
the League, they had no part. He 
suggests, and it is highly probable 
that he speaks after assurance of the 
acceptability of his plan, _ that 
through a representative designated 
for the purpose the United States 
should be permitted to participate 
upon an equality with members of 
the League of Nations in all proceed- 
ings both of the council and the as- 
sembly of the League for the elec- 
tion of judges of the court. 
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Chief Interests in Your Newspaper 


Condensed from The American Magazine (July '23) 


An interview with Karl A. Bickel by Bruce Barton 


N editor, after speaking to a 

group of clergymen was taken 

to task: “Sir, 1 object to the 
distortion of news values in your 
papers. Last night Doctor Eliot de- 
livered one of the most thoughtful 
addresses I have ever heard. Yet, 
this morning you report that address 
in two paragraphs at the bottom of 
page seven, while on the front page 
is an entire column devoted to an 
interview with James J. Jeffries.” 

The editor never faltered. “That 
is as it should be,” he replied. “I'll 
explain: There are two doors opening 
into this room. Suppose I were to 
say to you gentlemen: ‘In one minute 
President Eliot will enter through 
this door on the left; and, at the 
same instant, James J. Jeffries wili 
enter the door at the right.’ You 
gentlemen are all ministers, but J 
can tell you—whether you will admit 
it or not—that nine out of ten of you 
would turn around and look at the 
door on the right.” 

I repeated this story to Karl A. 
Bickel. “The editor in your story was 
right,” he said. “A world’s champion 
prize-fighter is more interesting than 
a college president; and the reason is 
not hard to find. Our civilization 
and culture are still comparatively 
new. Well’s ‘Outline of History’ 
brings that out in dramatic fashion. 
Until just a few centuries ago our 
ancestors were savages, each man 
battling against his fellows in de- 
fense of his woman and children and 
his food. That’s why the theatre at- 
tracts us all, because it is a living 
representation of man engaged in a 
struggle—a man like ourselves in 
whom we see our own problems ex+ 
emplified. That, again, is why a 
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story about Peggy Joyce, who has 
been loved by many millionaires, is 
bigger news temporarily than a story 
about some maiden lady who has 
written a great book or developed a 
new scientific theory. The book and 


‘tthe theory appeal to our civilized 


superstructure; the love affairs of a 
beautiful woman and wealthy men go 
straight to our instinctive interest in 
love, and in money, which is the re- 
ward of men’s struggles with fate 
and each other. 

“We are all pretty primitive. Take 
the three biggest news stories of re- 
cent years—excluding the war— 
what were they? I should say the 
sinking of the ‘Titanic’; the San 
Francisco fire; and the assassina- 
tion of McKinley. Every one of them 
dealt with struggle and death—with 
man in combat with his primitive 
enemies. Death is probably the most 
interesting thing in life. There is 
nothing morbid or sensational in 
that statement; it is simply ele- 
mental. The greatest influence in 
the world is religion, largely because 
religion offers an explanation of the 
mystery of death. Our churches are 
crowded on Easter, partly frora 
habit, but partly, also, because that 
is the one day in the year when the 
minds of all thinking people are fo- 
cused upon the eternal problem of 
the hereafter. Death is the great 
adventure common to us all, and we 
simply cannot help being interested 
when a person known to us, either 
directly or indirectly, enters upon it. 

“We are all interested in person- 
alities. I mean those individuals who 
exemplify life in its most dynamic 
or dramatic form. From the point 
of view of news interest throughout 
the world, I think a list of the ten 
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most interesting men would run 
something like this: Lloyd George, 
Lenine, Edison, Harding, Wilson, 


Clemenceau, Pope Pius XI, the Prince 
of Wales, Henry Ford, Charlie Chap- 
lin. The five most interesting wo- 
men: Mary Pickford, Jane Addams, 
Lady Astor, Mme. Curie, Mrs. War- 
ren G. Harding. I have made no at- 
tempt to arrange the names in the 
order of their relative news interest. 
Few people realize the extent to 
which the motion picture has made 
international figures. Mary Pick- 
ford’s popularity is such that she 
cannot step onto the street anywhere 
in the world without police protec- 
tion. One of our men who covers 
the League of Nations tells me that 
the statesmen of Europe followed tne 
Arbuckle case as eagerly as any 
group of gossips gathered in a coun- 
try store. Lenine’s name reminds 
us that mystery is one of the great 
elements of interest. No great figure 
was ever more shrouded in mystery 
than his. How little we know about 
him in comparison with what our 
imaginations conjecture! The Prince 
of Wales suggests another thought. 
A man’s position in society contrib- 
utes very much to the interest in 
him; but position alone cannot make 
a man interesting. Nobody cares 
very much to read about George; 
but millions read about his son. 


“You like to read, first, about 
yourself; second, about the people 
you know; and, third, about the 


things you have seen. Years ago a 
story went the rounds concerning a 
new reporter on a German daily. A 
fire broke out in a German church 
and he was sent to cover it. After 
a time he returned. ‘Did the church 
burn up?’ asked the editor. ‘Sure it 
burned up,’ the reporter replied. 
‘Well, where’s the story?’ ‘Vat’s 
the use of wriding a story?’ the 
young man responded. ‘All the good 
Chermans was there and the bad 
Chermans don’t care.’ . . He showed 
very bad news sense. The very first 
thing the good Germans would want 
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to read the next morning would be 
the paper’s account of the fire. It 
could not possibly be too detailed to 


suit them. Father and Mother, who 
were there and saw it all, would dis- 


cuss wherein the printed account 
erred. In that respect you and I are 


just alike. 


“You read the criticisms of a _ play 
which you have seen with far keener in- 
terest than the criticisms of one you are 
planning to see. I know a man who at- 
tends but one league ball game a year, 
and reads the sporting page one morn- 
ing each year, the morning after his an- 
nual game. He wants the pleasure of 
living through the game a second time, 
in memory, and correcting the reporter's 
mistakes. Or take the weather. One 
of the oldest things in the world is a 
heavy rain or snow storm; yet either one 
is a first-page story in any city, no mat- 
ter how big. Why? Because everybody 
in the city, having been affected by it, 
wants to read about the storm—a great 
event in which he played a little part. 

“We are all interested in money—ev- 
ery good newspaperman knows that 
The rich are objects of curiosity to all ot 
us through their lives and even after- 
ward. The first two questions that run 
through your mind when you hear of the 
death of a prominent man are: ‘How old 
was he?’ and, ‘How much did he leave?’ 

another queer twist: Most in- 
people are interesting because 
something about them attracts us, but 
every now and then a _ figure occupies 
large space in the news because of gen- 
eral dislike for his or her character. 
Millions of people read every scrap of 
news about the ex-Kaiser during the 
war for the satisfaction of exclaiming 
‘Beast!’ The reading Inspired them with 
a righteous indignation, 2 not unpleasant 
form of self-indulgence. 

“Whatever the personal sympathies of 
the editor may be, he must give the larg- 
est space to the things that interest the 
greatest number of people, Otherwise, 
his competitors will soon have the bulk 
of his readers, Study your newspaper 
and you will begin to understand what 
makes news _ interesting. It may be 
where it happens or when it happens, or 
it may be the personalities involved. If 
President Harding sat in a restaurant 
and wrote a- message to Congress while 
eating a ham sandwich, there would be 


“Here's 
teresting 


great news value in the where of it. If 
the Vresident arose at ‘three o’clock in 
the morning and wrote his message, 


there would be great interest in the when 
of it. If the President stopped on the 
street to speak to an average person, it 
would constitute no sensation; but if he 
stopped to speak to Mary Pickford every 
newspaper would feature the story.” 
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Rockefeller Challenges Capital 


Condensed from Hearst's International (July ’23) 


Arthur Train 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., is 
J probably the richest man in the 

world, for most, if not all, of the 
Rockefeller holdings are now owned 
by him and not by his father. John 
D., Sr., at 83 years of age, evidently 
doesn’t want to be bothered with 
money any longer. But it isn’t 
money—that is what so few people 
understand. This Rockefeller for- 
tune consists merely of an interest 
in various properties—all of them 
properties producing goods for men, 
giving jobs to men, creating more 
capital for the production of more 
goods and the giving of more jobs. 
That is the Rockefeller fortune, not 
money, but INDUSTRY. 

But what becomes of the dividends, 
you may ask; does not a_ steady 
stream of gold flow into the Rocke- 
feller coffers? Not at all. The divi- 
dends go to the Income Tax Collector 
or are reinvested in either the same 
or some other form of productive en- 
terprise, or given away; and this is 
done so consistently, so automatically 
almost, that the amount of cash 
available at any particular moment 
to either of the Rockefellers is ab- 
surdly small. Henry Ford will leave 
a handful of millions in cash lying 
around loose most anywhere. In 
contrast with such carelessness, John 
D. probably cannot put his hand on 
more than $50,000 ready cash at any 
unexpected moment. 

The most significant feature of 
John D., Jr., is that he sees, just as 
his father saw 20 years ago, that a 
“pile of money” isn’t worth any more 
than a hill of beans unless you can 
do some good with it, either. to your- 
self or your family, or to the world 
at large. He is a new kind of mil- 
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lionaire entirely, one who is anxious 
to get rid of his money just as fast 
as he can in every way that is con- 
structive and that will help mankind 
in general. The Rockefellers have 
given away more money and to bet- 
ter advantage than anybody else iu 
the world’s history. What they could 
have done for their own power, glory 
and amusement, if they had wanted 
to, would make Tut-ankh-amen in 
his golden sarcophagus !ook like a 
bundle of old bones in the potter’s 
field. 

What they do want is the satisfac- 
tion that comes with the conscious- 
ness of the fulfillment of duty—the 
duty involved in distributing for the 
advancement of civilization the prof- 
its drawn from the fruits of the 
earth, the labor of men and of human 
invention, multiplied a thousandfold 
by the father’s genius for economic 
organization. For, in my opinion, 
the senior Rockefeller’s great con- 
tribution to civilization lies less in 
his philanthropies than in his organ- 
ization of business enterprise so as 
to give the largest number of men 
an opportunity to earn a comfortable 
livelihood with a minimum interrup- 
tion in the continuity of their em- 
ployment. In this respect, at least, 
the Standard Oil Company has set 
an example to the world. John D., 
Jy., has repeatedly made it clear to 
his intimate friends that he intended 
to arrange his affairs so that his 
children would be relieved to a great 
extent from the load of wealth he 
himself has had to carry. Young 
John and his father have already 
given away over 500 millions; by the 
time the father dies that amount 
may well have increased to a billion; 
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and when John Jr.’s will is probated 


—well, one guess is as good as 
another. The name of Rockefeller, 
however, will continue to be a chal- 
lenge to capital as long as capital 
exists. 

There was a time when to be a 
millionaire was, as a matter of 
course, to be a devotee of “wine, wo- 
men and song.” <A rich man’s son 
was not playing the gaine unless he 
ran a racing stable, kept a chorus 
girl or two, and indulged in what 
were popularly known as “orgies.” 
John Jr. has undoubtedly had some- 
thing to do with the change that has 
come about in millionaires. John Jr. 
is the last person in the world who, 
judged from his manner of life and 
surroundings, would be taken for a 
rich man. The Rockefellers are the 
kind of people that start the day 
with family prayers, have grace be- 
fore meals, and turn off the lights 
when they leave a room to save elec- 
tricity. The household is organized 
like any other Rockefeller enterprise 
with a view to the entire elimination 
of waste. They live in a big house 
on a fashionable street, but while the 
neighbors across the way are still 
playing bridge, they are having fam- 
ily supper at half-past six. There 
is no putting on of any “dog” in the 
establishment. The atmosphere is of 
solidity rather than wealth. Solid— 
and simple! Young John is the com- 
mon garden variety of democratic 
American. It was impressed upon 
him in his childhood by his parents 
that waste was sin; that the money 
was not theirs to throw away but 
given to them for a purpose, and that 
it must -be- handled carefully and 
wisely and due account made of it. 

Ten years ago the public knew lit- 
tle of John D., Jr., except that he 
drove a phaeton and pair down Fifth 
Avenue to the offices of the Standard 
Oil Company every workday morn- 
ing, and conducted a men’s Bible 
class on Sundays. Newspaper ref- 
erences to his religious activities 
were apt to contain a covert sneer. 
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Even the work of the Rockefeller 
benevolences in the conquest of dis- 
ease, ignorance, and suffering, did 
not escap> criticism. John Rocke- 
feller, Sr., was inured to hostile criti- 
cism from long experience. The 
younger Rockefeller had had no such 
experience. He had left college in 
1897 at the age of 23, and had gone 
directly into the office, where he 
found himself the center not only of 
the most perfect business mechanism 
ever devised for the production and 
marketing of a natural resource, but 
as well the most perfect system yet 
invented for utilizing the revenue 
thus derived for ameliorating the 
condition of the human race. 

Today John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is 
the leader of a liberal movement, at 
whom many of the “hard boiled” 
generals in the army of capitalism 
look with a suspicious if not hostile 
eye. His attitude is one of the most 
significant facts in industrial history. 
His challenge to capital is this: “Set 
vour house in order!” He stands for 
the proposition that the basic fact un- 
derlying all business enterprise is 
that the worker is “a human being 
first and a member of industry af- 
terwards. The only sound industrial 
policy is one that has just as much 
in mind the welfare of the workman 
as the making of money and which 
when human considerations demand 
it, subordinates profits to welfare.” 

The thing I like best about young 
John is his jaw. He has determina- 
tion and courage. He needs both for 
the fight he has got on his hands— 
the fight he is waging in behalf of 
labor against capital. 


In condensed form his creed, as 
stated boldly before a by no means 
sympathetic Conference of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, is this: 

“T believe that Labor and Capital are 
partners, not enemies; 

“T beleve that the Community is an 
essential party to industry; 

“IT believe that the purpose of indus- 
try is quite as much to advance social 
well-being as material prosperity: 

“T believe that every man is entitled 
to an opportunity 


to earn a living, to 
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to reasonable hours of work 
and proper working conditions. 

“IT believe in adequate representation 
of the parties in interest, which includes 
all employees; 

“I believe that that man renders the 
greatest social service who so cooperates 
in the organization of industry as to af- 
ford to the largest number of men the 
greatest opportunity for  self-develop- 
ment and the enjoyment of those bene- 
fits which their united efforts add to the 
wealth of civilization.” 


What has produced this extraordin- 
ary sort of a millionaire? The an- 
swer is—a Mind harnessed to a Con- 
science. He got this Mind and this 
Conscience from where you would ex- 
pect: his father and mother; the 
father, the world’s greatest organ- 
izer of industry—an economic Napo- 
leon; the mother, one of the most de- 
vout and spiritual of women. Side 
by side with the religious atmo- 
sphere and the almost peasant-like 
frugality of the Rockefeller house- 
hold ran an intense and _ sincere 
democracy. John worked much in 
the fields on his father’s Cleveland 
estate, helped build stone walls and 
roads, and sawed cord on cord of 
wood. His life, except for its iso- 
lation, was entirely normal. He has 
never cared for games. He is fond 
of horses, and rides and drives, but 
his chief pleasure is chopping wood. 

To see that the employes in any 
industry to which he is related have 
what is equitable and just, is the 
crusade upon which John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has set forth. The Colo- 
rado Industrial Plan which has been 
put into operation so successfully in 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
was the result of the joint efforts of 
himself and W. L. Mackenzie King, 
now Premier and formerly Minister 
of Labor, in Canada. It is based on 
the proposition that the parties to 
industry are four in number: capital, 
management, labor, and the com- 
munity, each of whom in his opinion 
has a right to representation ir. the 
control of the business, and in the 
shaping of industrial policies. 

“The loss of the personal relation 
in big industry,” Mr. Rockefeller 
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said to me, “has resulted in a sense 
of isolation and detachment on the 
worker’s part, causing suspicion and 
distrust. Moreover, the bigger the 
enterprise, the greater the danger 
that only the laws of economics and 
not those of humanity will prevail. 
The great question is how to reestab- 
lish personal relations and coopera- 
tion in spite of these changed condi- 
tions. The answer is absolutely 
clear and simple: it is through ade- 
quate representation of all four 
parties in the councils of industry, 

“We've outgrown the time when 
business was just a sort of struggle 
for the survival of the fittest. We 
think of it now rather as a mechan- 
ism for rendering service. After all, 
‘no man liveth to himself alone’— 
we’re all ‘members one of another,’ 
in industry as in the state. What- 
ever else anybody may think that 
Christ taught, all must admit that 
love and service is the essence of His 
message. That is all I want for a 
creed or a guide of life. It has never 
failed me yet. I have not yet come 
across the case where The Golden 
Rule would not apply and further- 
more I believe it offers the solution 
of most of the problems of life and 
of industry.” 

Now what Rockefeller means by 
the Golden Rule is this: Look out for 
the other fellow’s interest just as 
much as you would your own. Do 
your full duty to him, just as you 
would expect him to do his to you— 
the Golden Rule of Fair Dealing and 
Justice all round. This can be best 
illustrated perhaps by an anecdote. 
Last year Mr. Rockefeller let the 
contracts for two short sections of 
road in Maine. The work was com- 
pleted satisfactorily and the price 
agreed on paid. A few weeks later 
Rockefeller met one of the two con- 
tractors and asked him how they had 
come out financially on the contract. 
“To tell you the truth,” answered 
the man, “the cost of labor and ma- 
terials have increased since I accept- 
ed the contract and I lost about 
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$2,500. But I ain’t kickin’ none,” he 
added cheerfully, “I’ll make it up on 
my next job for you.” 


“No, you won't!” declared Mr. 
Rockefeller, emphatically. “You 
won’t get a cent more than the next 
job is worth. But I don’t want to 
see you lose money on that road 
through no fault of your own.” And 
Mr. Rockefeller at once made an ad- 
justment with both contractors on a 
basis of cost and a fair profit. 

I asked Mr. Rockefeller how he 
felt about unions. “Well,” he said, 
“in my opinion, speaking generally, 
Labor has never had its just deserts 
and has not got them by any means 
universally today. It has had to 
fight for everything it has got. On 
the other hand, I believe that every 
workman has a right to work where 
and under what conditions he will 
without the dictation of any organi- 
zation and that this is a vital princi- 
ple. I don’t believe the workers 
want it. But the chief factor which to- 
day must underlie industrial harmony and 
the prosperity consequent upon it is a 
change of attitude on the part of capital. 

“There’s no sense in Labor and 
Capital shaking their fists at each 
other across a sort of No Man’s Land 
of distrust and greed. Labor, man- 
agement and the public have a right 
to be heard in the consideration of in- 
dustrial policies—just as much as 
capital. Labor should not be obliged to 
fight for what is its just due. Capital 
should be on the alert to find out what is 
equitable and see that labor gets it. 

“T believe that generally speaking 
the more you apply the Golden Rule 
in business the more successful and 
profitable it will be. But the tough- 
est job in the world is to persuade 
the old line business man that the 
welfare of the worker is of primary 
importance. In altering an industri- 
al policy there are two sets of men 
to be dealt with, first the directors 
who represent the stockholders, and 
secondly, the managers. There was 
a time when a large stockholder 
could dictate the policy of the com- 
pany’s officers. That day is passing. 
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The officers of big industrial enter- 
prises are big men, not to be treated 
as figureheads. They know their 
value lies not only in their being able 
administrators and having a_ thor- 
ough knowledge of the business, but 
also in their resourcefulness, their 
ability to formulate wise policies, 
their having ideas of their own. 
Even if he could, a large stockholder 
would hesitate to force his own per- 
sonal opinions against the judgment 
of a man responsible for the actual 
conduct of a business when he knows 
that if that man sees fit to throw up 
his job he can’t be replaced at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and often not without 
great difficulty and consequent loss. 
Fifty thousand dollar men are 
searce.” 

This is an illustration of the great 
difficulty which faces the younger 
Rockefeller in his attempt to induce 
Capital to put its house in order. 
Contrary to popular belief John D. 
Rockefeller and his son together own 
only a small minority interest in any 
of the Standard Oi] Companies; in- 
deed, in only one or two instances 
does this interest amount to as much 
as 25 per cent, and in most instances 
it is a much smaller proportion than 
that. But young Rockefeller is, as 
he says, quietly “plugging along.” A 
plan of representation has already 
been adopted by the Standard Oil 
Companies of New Jersey and of In- 
diana, and in certain operations of 
the Consolidation Coal Company. It 
is a slow business, but just as “con- 
tinual dropping wears away a stone” 
so the continued pressure of the 
Rockefeller millions, is a power ex- 
erting a constant pressure not only 
on public opinion as a whole, but 
upon business generally. 

There has never been any such at- 
tempt genuinely made by so powerful 
a factor in industry heretofore. Chris- 
tianity is going to be applied in 
business more and more, by a young 
man considerably richer than the 
one to whom Christ addressed him- 
self in the parable. 
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The Rhodes Scholar at Oxford 


Continued from June Digest (Scribner’s Magazine, June ’23) 


Frank Aydelotte 


HODES Scholars are usually 

athletes, but they have much to 

learn from Oxford sports, and 
they take eager pleasure in learning 
it. The difference between sport at 
Oxford and sport in the United 
States is almost the difference be- 
tween work and play. In the United 
States teams are coached and trained 
by experts, all to the end of produc- 
ing the maximum skill and efficiency. 
The result is greater public interest 
in athletic contests and probably a 
higher degree of athletic skill than 
is the rule in England, though this 
is difficult to measure, since neither 
country plays exactly the games 
which attract the greatest interest in 
the other. 

At Oxford athletics are entirely in 
the hands of the undergraduates. 
There are no paid coaches; and if in 
a given college at a given moment no 
old player is available to coach the 
team or the boat, it is not uncommon 
to apply to the captain of a rival 
team for some useful suggestions 
and criticisms, which are sure to be 
given with the utmost candor and 
liberality. The management of ath- 
letics at Oxford is distinctly ama- 
teurish and could undoubtedly be im- 
proved in efficiency by American 
methods. There are so many forms 
of athletics and participation is so 
nearly universal that there are al- 
most no_- spectators at college 
matches, and fewer than in the Unt- 
ted States at the major inter-univer- 
sity contests. 

This sport for sport’s sake at Ox 
ford is one of the finest experiences 
among the manv fine opportunities 
opened by a Rhodes’ Scholarship. 
Freed from the curse of spectators 
there is no finer moral and social 
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training in the world than 


sport. 
Without the spectators, compulsion 
to win, which makes football such a 
nerve-racking occupation in: the Uni- 


ted States, no longer exists. Under 
the conditions obtaining at Oxford 
and Cambridge the idea that it would 
be a thousand times better to lose a 
game than to commit the slightest 
unfair action does not need to be ar- 
gued. The absence of spectators 
takes nothing from the keenness of 
the contest, but it makes that keen- 
ness a healthy, normal, human desire 
to win or to do one’s best, rather 
than a frenzied feeling that the only 
two courses before the player are 
victory or suicide. The absence of 
spectators implies that the Oxford 
athlete must buy his own togs and 
pay his own expenses, which men do 
cheerfully. All this simplification of 
sport gives a better opportunity for 
the emergence of its true moral and 
social values. These values. exist 
just as truly in American college 
sports, and it is no small credit to 
the inherent sportsmanship of Amer- 
ican players and coaches that they 
do persist, in the face of the terrific 
and often unscrupulous pressure of 
spectators and supporters who are 
interested not in the true values of 
sport but only in victory. 

The Rhodes Scholar spends one- 
half of his vear at Oxford; he has a 
six weeks’ holiday at Christmas, an- 
other five or six weeks at Easter- 
time, and four months in the sum- 
mer. It is perhaps fair to say that 
something like half of what he gets 
from his experience comes from 
these vacations, when he has oppor- 
tunity to travel in England and on 
the Continent. Not that the vaca- 


tions are all play. Under the Oxford 
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system term-time is the season for 
mapping out work, covering the 


ground hastily, getting together 
books, and listening to lectures: the 
hard grinding, filling in the chinks 
and reading round the subject in the 
way necessary for a creditable show- 
ing in the honor examinations must 
all be done in the vacations. One 
must avoid too much travel. The 
typical procedure is to settle in some 
English or Continental town, spend 
five or six hours a day on Oxford 
studies, and the rest of the day in 
seeing the sights and in learning 
the manners, and perhaps the lan- 
guage, of the people. The three 
years of a Rhodes Scholarship wisely 
spent will give a man command of at 
least one European language, and 
perhaps a working knowledge of one 
or two more, together with that kind 
of understanding of English and Con- 
tinental life which comes from living 
with the people, and which does not 
come from merely traveling through 
the countries. The result of these 
vacations is that the Rhodes Scholar 
comes back with some idea not mere- 
lv of the English way of looking at 
life, but also of two or three Europ- 
ean nations. He is an international- 
ist of a human rather than merely 
theoretical sort. This can hardly be 
said to simplify international prob- 
lems for him. Perhaps it tends in- 
stead to give him an idea of their 
complexity. 

One of the most important things 
which a Rhodes Scholar gets from 
his Oxford experience is a changed 
attitude toward his own country. He 
always returns to the United States 
a better American than he was when 
he went over. The fears once widely 
expressed have proved to be without 
foundation. Out of about 600 Rhodes 
Scholars, since 1904, only one has 
become a British subject, and the 
others cannot be told from American 
college graduates, who have not en- 
joyed that experience. Practically al! 
the Rhodes Scholars have returned 
to the United States to live. And 
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the Rhodes Scholar comes back a 
better American, but he comes back 
less of a jingo. The jingo, like ev- 
ery other blusterer, is a man who is 
at heart not sure of his own cause. 
The attitude of the United States 
toward England has been for a cen- 
tury one of sensitiveness to criticism, 
of resentment of fancied slights on 
our own manners and culture, of a 
disposition to undervalue those in- 
tellectual and artistic achievements 
in which Europe has excelled us, and 
to overvalue those political and 
material goods in which we have ex- 
celled Europe. The American has 
often carried a chip on his shoulder 
because he was secretly conscious in 
some points of his own superiority. 
The American Rhodes Scholar sees 
that he need take that attitude no 
longer. The energy and idealism of 
the people of the United States, and 
the good fortune of her position, 
have brought America to a place 
where she need no longer envy other 
nations their points of excellence, 
where her cue should be to thank God 
for her own blessings, to admire 
frankly and to study carefully the 
best of other countries in order, if 
possible, to add all good things to 
her own heritage. 

The Rhodes Scholar gets a world 
point of view at Oxford, where 
young men from all nations live to- 
gether in good-fellowship and dis- 
cuss international problems with hu- 
manity and humor, in a_ country 
where such problems are discussed 
more intelligently than anywhere 
else on earth. He learns, or beging 
to learn, the lesson of the interde- 
pendence of nations; he learns to 
realize the necessity of understand- 
ing and serving the interests of oth- 
ers in order best to serve our own. 
And he comes back with a longing to 
have his country respond to the call 
of the best men of all nations for the 
help of the strongest in meeting the 
problems of the day, which, however 
met, threaten to, tax the strength of 
civilization. 
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Better Brains—or Bedlam 


Continued from the June Digest (Pictorial Review, June '23) 


Albert Edward Wiggam 


HERE were 104 Pilgrims who 

landed at Plymouth Rock. No 

better stock to build a nation 
ever set out to sea. That was eight 
generations ago. They later expand- 
ed to many thousands. But civiliza- 
tion is conquering its creators. Pro- 
fessor S. J. Holmes of the University 
of California has calculated that at 
their present birth-rate, within an- 
other eight generations—hardly a 
day in a nation’s life—all the Pil- 
grims’ living descendants could be 
put into another vessel the size of 
the “Mayflower” and sent back home. 
While it would probably require the 
entire British and American mer- 
chant marine to carry the furniture 
that “came over” in that remarkable 
vessel, a tiny boat of the same size 
would hold all the human descend- 
ants. 

Frederick S. Crum studied the gen- 
ealogy of 12,722 New England wives 
of the old Colonial stock. In 120 
years their birth-rate ran down-hill 
as follows, by year: 

1750-1799 children 
1800-1849 children 
1850-1869 children per family 3.47 
1870-1879 children per family 2.77 

“There in four lines is the story 
of the decline of the old American 
stock.” The Census Report also adds 
its impressive testimony. In 1800, 
for every 1,000 women there were 
976 children under five years of age. 
These were all of the old strains. In 
1920, for all stocks, new and old 
combined, the number of children had 
dropped to 476; a decline of 500 chil- 
dren per each 1,000 women in 120 
years! 

Frederick Adams Woods, the biol- 
ogist, has shown that in proportion 
to population the city-born boy has 
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per family 6.43 
per family 4.94 


two and two-fifths times as many 
chances of becoming rich and famous 
as the country-born boy. This is 
contrary to all popular belief. Mrs. 
Wiggam studied the birthplaces of 
980 of the leaders of American busi- 
ness and captains of industry. She 
found they were city-born at a ra- 
tio of nearly four to one. 

This, however, is not the matter of 
concern, The serious national prob- 
lem is that the city by its rich 
prizes draws the best boys and girls 
from the country. The fearsome and 
less ambitious usually remain. In 
three to five generations much of 
the stock in the city “runs out.” They 
can not attain the rewards of ambi- 
tion and continue to raise their share 
of children. The country is thus soon 
drained of much of its best. 

No man can travel over America 
lecturing to all sorts of people as 
the writer has for ten years and not 
see the process at work. The 
astounding and saddening thing is 
that the people in the country are 
the first to point it out. I have 
heard the story frequently for years. 
The intelligent villager will say: 
“Yes, there was Judge A., a great 
man, and his nine children. But one 
is a city banker, two became city 
merchants, one rose high at the capi- 
tal in law, another is at Washington, 
and the girls all married city men.” 
“And,” he will add, “the whole nine 
put together have scarcely nine 
children to replace the old family.” 
And on he goes through the list of 
the leading families of the past two 
generations. Here, in this simple 
narrative, your rural historian has 
given you one of the great processes 
in the fall of nations. 
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In 1850 at Mt. Holyoke, the oldest 
among America’s colleges for women, 
85 out of every 100 graduates mar- 
ried and produced nearly two and 
one-half children apiece. Today bare- 
ly half marry and produce less than 


one child apiece. The Vassar grad- 
uates are producing eight-tenths of 
a child each, while the women of 
Wellesley and Bryn Mawr are giv- 
ing America just about one baby to 
three graduates! The women from 
coeducational colleges are probably 
doing little better. Dr. Howard J. 
Banker, of the Eugenics Record Office 
of the Carnegie Institution, found the 
graduates of Syracuse University 
had about the same birth-rate as the 
graduates of Wellesley. Dr. J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell, the psychologist, finds 
that among the wives of scientific 
men the more education they have 
the fewer children they have. This 
type of highly intellectual woman 
seems to be deficient in motherly 
instinct. 

The women who win college honors 
seldom marry and few have children. 
Possibly they do not love babies less, 
but love the intellectual life more. 
This line of reasoning is strengthened 
by the fact that from the more “ho- 
mey” domestic types of college such 
as Kansas Agricultural and Iowa 
University, nearly two-thirds of the 
graduates marry, and what little evi- 
dence we have indicates they have a 
much higher number of children. 

All these facts present the omin- 
ous decline of American intelligence. 
If the American colleges depended 
upon the children of their graduates 
for future students they would soon 
all be empty. They are a dying race. 
They have a standard family of two 
children. Dr. Charles B. Davenport 
has calculated that 1,000 Harvard or 
Yale graduates will, within six gen- 
erations, have but 50 descendants. 
Something close to this is true of all 
colleges. Dr. Cattell has also found 
this tendency at work among all sci- 
entific men, the leading minds of the 
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race. Ninety per cent of all Amer- 
ica’s leaders are college graduates. 
We can not see the full solemnity 
of this situation until we consider 
the next paragraph. 

If present tendencies go on un- 
changed manual workers will de- 
cline in intelligence and soon be left 
leaderless. In his “Democracy and 
the Human Equation,” Alleyne Ire- 
land states the fact that from early 
English history down to 1800 about 
one great man out of nine has come 
up from the working classes; in the 
next 25 years the percentage ran 
down to nearly one in 15, and by 
1850 had dropped to scarcely one in 
22. This is probably due mainly to 
democracy—the opening of the doors 
to ambition, which soon sucked up 
the best men from the working 
classes. But ambition is sterilized by 
its own success: liked caged animals 
tnose who rise cease to breed, the 
supply is soon exhausted, and the 
masses are left in the direst poverty 
known to man, the poverty of lead- 
ership. 

No greater problem today faces 
both capital and labor. Under civ- 
ilized conditions success spells fail- 
ure and progress means decay. Civ- 
ilization is self-destructive, and un- 
less man hitches his wagon to the 
star of science civilization will al- 
ways devour its own children. As 
things are going now, the maimed, 
halt, and blind will be left. 

So far. however, even science has 
enlisted its highest triumphs on the 
side of race-degeneration. Engines 
of war murder whole populations. 
Medicine and hygiene preserve the 
weaklings. Hospitals for the insane, 
asylums for the improvident, rescue 
homes, like great nets, catch the bio- 
logical salvage. Formerly the fool 
perished by his own folly. Today 
science reduces his death-rate, and 
increases his birth-rate, but at the 
ghastly cost to his betters of steril- 
izing them—sterilizing the creators 
of modern science. (Another article by 
Mr. Wizggam next month.) 
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Shall We Trust Japan ? 


Condensed from Asia (July ’23) 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


HY do so many Americans, 
after witnessing the devasta- 
tion and futility of war, con- 

tinue to think of Japan and the Jap- 
anese in terms of war? Why have 
so many Japanese a similar mental 
attitude toward the United States? 
Is this mutually apprehensive habit 
of mind, to whatever understandable 
origins it may be due, justifiable 
today? 

Up to 1898, Japan and the United 
States were not yet commercial ri- 
vals, there were no military points 
of contact and the Japanese had not 
yet migrated to California in any 
large numbers. Since then, an ap- 
prehensive state of mind has devel- 
oped in both countries. When for the 
first time, in 1898, the American 
flag adventured territorially overseas, 
“imperialism” became a_ brand-new 
topic on both sides of the Pacific. 
Discussion as to the defenses of the 
new insular possessions of the United 
States began immediately in military 
and naval circles and spread thence 
to the newspapers, which gave to 
the whole subject an exaggerated im- 
portance. Anti-imperialists used the 
taken-for-granted Japanese aggres- 
sion to bolster up their arguments. 
So, too, the Japanese used the pre- 
sumably changing foreign policy of 
the United States after the Spanish- 
American War, as a sufficiently ob- 
vious argument for popularizing na- 
val expansion. During the next 10 
years both nations expanded enor- 
mously in naval armament and Paci- 
fic commerce; and our Pacific Coast 
developed a “Japanese Peril.” 

The question is: Have these two 
causes been, or can they be, suff- 
ciently removed so that a new point 
of view may be substituted for the 
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old? Can the two nations hencefor- 
ward base their thoughts of each 
other on the assumption of peace? 
The first answer is that the race for 
naval supremacy has been at least 
temporarily checked by the Wash- 
ington Conference in 1921. To my 
mind, however, there is another phase 
which has a curiously important 
bearing upon the future relations of 
the two major Pacific Powers. I res 
fer to what may best be called the 
naval strategical dead-lock which has 
been created. 

After 1898 naval and army officers 
used to study with utmost care the 
problem of the defenses of the 
Philippines. And it may now be said, 
in reviewing these conferences, that 
the distance of the islands from our 
continental shores and the lack of 
adequate bases on the Pacific Coast, 
in Hawaii, Guam and the Philippines 
themselves led many officers to admit 
that in the event of war with Japan 
the Philippines could not be held. 
This, remember, was ten years ago, 
beiore the extraordinary development 
of the submarine and aircraft. The 
Japanese fleet was at that time nu- 
merically far inferior to our own— 
less than half its paper strength— 
but military and naval men knew the 
almost insurmountable difficulties of 
maintaining a preponderant Ameri- 
can fleet in Asiatic waters. The line 
of communication was too danger- 
ously long. 

If our naval experts a decade ago 
doubted whether we could hold the 
Philippines with a fleet more than 
twice as powerful as that of Japan, 
what would they say today, when we 
have a fleet rated as only three to 
five with that of Japan and the new 
instruments of warfare capable of 
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intensive use over a short radius, 
undeveloped 10 years ago, have now 
been enormously multiplied? And 
on the other hand, even if Japan in 
1914 had any false notion that she 
could threaten us either through 
Mexico or by direct invasion of the 
Pacific Coast, it is safe to say that 
her strategists have now tacitly 
abandoned such ideas. 

Even years ago the wiser officers 
and statesmen were convinced that 
a war between the United States and 
Japan would have been likely to re- 
sult in a military dead-lock. After 
the first year or two of hostilities 
economic causes would become the 
determining factors. Tableau: Jap- 
an and the United States, four or five 
thousand miles apart, making faces 
at one another across a no-man’s-wa- 
ter as broad as the Pacific. Some 
genius might then arise to ask what 
it was all about and what the use 
was of the atrophy of national life 
and development. Or, to take a pes- 
simistic view, jingo counsels might 
prevail in both nations until one or 
the other, or both, had bled to death 
through the pocketbook. If. then, it 
were today realized by the people of 
this country and of Japan that a 
war would be a futile gesture, at- 
tended by no sufficiently compensa- 
ting results, each nation might be in 
a fair way to change its present ap- 
prehensive habit of mind. 

Japan, contrary to her tactics on 
certain past occasions, has lived up 
not only to the letter but to the 
spirit of the Washington treaty. 
Premier Hara emphasized the chance 
thus afforded his government to be- 
come established on a new basis of 
faith, The fact has escaped due 
appreciation that Admiral] Kato is the 
creator of the Japanese navy. When 
therefore he was called upon to vote 
for drastic naval disarmament, and 
later on obliged as premier to carry 
out to the letter his national under- 
taking, he was performing a renun- 
ciatory act far more searching than 
the colder statesmanship of Mr. 
Hughes or Mr. Balfour. He was call- 
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ed upon to destroy what he himself 
had patiently created and built up 
during 16 years of serious political 
and financial difficulties. 

The scrapping of naval vessels 
condemned by the treaty has gone 
forward faster in Japan than in this 
country. The historic naval base at 
Port Arthur, endeared to the Japan- 
ese, has been abandoned, and the 
larger one on the Japanese mainland 
at Maizuru has also been dismantled. 
Last year the Japanese withdrew 
their garrison from WUHankow, and 
also evacuated Siberia, according to 
their treaty engagements. On Sept. 
14, 1922, Japan withdrew from 
Shantung, handing over everything 
to the Chinese, in accordance with 
her Washington pledges, amid the 
astonished contemplation of the jour- 
nalists of the world and of the Chi- 
nese themselves. Japan’s course has 
been an exhibition not only of good 
faith but of a national desire to 
prove to the world that the suspi- 
ae of the past are no longer justi- 

ed. 

On the question of Japanese immi- 
gration, Americans and Australians 
and Canadians all believe that the 
mingling of white with oriental 
blood on an extensive scale is harm- 
ful to our future citizenship. This 
belief extends to any of the orienta! 
peoples. Americans do not want 
non-assimilable immigrants as citi- 
zens, nor do they desire any exten- 
sive proprietorship of land without 
citizenship. But the reverse of this 
position holds equally true. In other 
words, I do not believe that the 
American people will ever insist upon 
the right of entry into an oriental 
country to such an extent as to 
threaten racial purity or to jeopard- 
ize the land-owning prerogatives of 
citizenship. Surely the people of the 
East will come to realize that we 
ask of them on their side of the wa- 
ter no more favorable rule than we 
demand in regard to our native land. 
It seems to me evident that the at- 
mosphere is slowly clearing and that 

(Continued on following page) 
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in this respect also we shall have 
cause to eliminate another threat to 
international comity. 

One other point—commercial rival- 
ry in the Pacific. A certain school 
of thought has exalted this as the 
basic cause of all armed conflicts be- 
tween nations. With this school I 
most profoundly disagree. Some 
wars, undeniably, have in large mea- 
sure been the result of commercial 
competition. But others have been 
based upon racial antipathy and still 
others on pure military aggrandize- 
ment, on religious bigotry or on in- 
ternal revolution. During the past 
110 years, for instance, the United 
States has been in many _ respects 
Great Britain’s most serious commer- 
cial competitor. Yet these rival na- 
tions look back on a record of unbro- 
ken peace during all that time. 

When one considers the potential 
trade of the vast territories and huge 
populations bordering the Pacific 
Ocean there would seem to be enough 
commercial room and to spare for 
both Japan and us well-into the in- 
definite future. If it is true that 
within one great nation cooperation 
rather than cutthroat competition 
best fosters an honorable and mutu- 
ally beneficial trade, why is not the 
same formula true as between two 
nations? 

Finally, I believe that we may as- 
sume the principal causes of friction 
in the past either to have been re- 
moved or to be on the road to even- 
tual elimination. That status, how- 
ever, is not sufficient. Things cannot 
remain merely negative. If we elim- 
inate the habit of mind of the past 
something else, some other habit of 
mind, must take its place. Therein 
lies a magnificent opportunity. The 
United States and Japan came 
through the World War in better 
economic condition than any others of 
the great Powers. Most of the rest 
of the world has been hard hit. To- 
day the school of those who believe 
that the solvent nations, .those in a 
position to help restore the world, 

(Continued 2d column next page) 
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American Fortunes Short Lived 
_The life of George J. Gould, who 
died recently in France, sheds en- 
couraging light upon the permanent 
character of financial power in this 
country. The colossal fortunes of 
Americans have frequently aroused 
fears that the time would come when 
one American, or a group of Ameri- 
cans, would dominate practically the 
entire country. The absurdity of this 
apprehension has in no instance been 
more completely exploded than in the 
case of Gould. Jay Gould, the foun- 
der of the family, died in 1892 leav- 
ing one of the largest fortunes which 
had ever been accumulated by one 
man. The potential power of the 
Gould wealth was much greater than 
its mere market value, for it con- 
sisted of a great group of railroads, 
to which the rapidly expanding Mid- 
dle West and Southwest were tribu- 
tary. In power they ranked next to 
the Vanderbilt and Pennsylvania sys- 
tems and in energetic hands they 
might easily have been developed 
into the greatest railroad “empire” 
in the country. 

That the young man who inherited 
the Gould responsibilities nourished 
ambitions of this kind became evi- 
dent early in his career. His great 
dream of a_ trans-continental line, 
linking the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
almost became a reality, and, in 
competent hands, the enterprise 
would probably have succeeded. But 
the Gould aspirations far surpassed 
the Gould capacities. The episode 
shows the difficulty of holding an 
American fortune intact and of in- 
creasing it; it illustrates, indeed, the 
difficulty of creating in this country 
a permanent aristocracy, like the 
feudal aristocracies of Europe. An 
aristocracy in any age or country is 
founded on wealth and on wealth 
alone. Until comparatively recent 
times wealth existed in Great Britain 
and Europe chiefly in one form; that 
was land. So long as the soil repre- 
sented the chief source of wealth, a 
single family could hold it for gen- 
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eration after generation and main- 
tain its preeminence for centuries. 
Such ownership demanded little abil- 
ity or care from the family head. Its 
management was simply a "process of 
rent collecting, always in the hands 
of stewards. 

With the modern American for- 
tune, however, the conditions are en- 
tirely different. Such a fortune, ex- 
cept in rare instances, does not exist 
in the form of land; it consists mere- 
ly of a few pieces of paper repre- 
senting ownership in great proper- 
ties—railroads, steel mills, oil refin- 
eries, automobile factories. Such 
properties demand the close and con- 
stant attention of their proprietors. 
A single family can control an 
American railroad just so long—and 
no longer—as it possesses the en- 
ergy and the ability which such an 
ownership demands. It cannot dele- 
gate this responsibility to others, 
like a medieval landlord, nor can it 
spend its time in idling. 

This is one reason why rich Amer- 
ican “dynasties” are so fleeting; why 
the great family of one generation 
becomes almost unknown to the next; 
why anything resembling a perma- 
nent American “aristocracy,” based 
on wealth, is not likely to become a 
fixed feature of American life. The 
Vanderbilts succeeded in maintaining 
themselves for two generations, but 
the Vanderbilts count for little now 
as a great financial power. The Car- 
negie fortune has largely vanished 
in miscellaneous philanthropies and 
the Rockefeller wealth is going the 
same way. The Gould fortune, mea- 
sured by modern standards, is con- 
temptible. Probably Henry Ford is 
the richest man in the world today; 
yet his fortune is the accumulation 
of the last 20 years! The Astors 
seem to be the only American family 
of large wealth which has kept its 
resources fairly intact for several 
generations; and the Astor fortune, 
significantly, is in land.—World’s 
Work, July, 23. 
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Shall We Trust Japan? 

must play their magnanimous part, 
is almost daily receiving accessions 
of strength. Whether it be from a 
purely selfish desire for additional 
prosperity, or whether it rise from 
the deep belief that we owe a little 
something to mankind as a whole, the 
demand for the quieting of the trou- 
bled waters is heard on every hand. 

Shall the United States enter upon 
this great task for mankind? If we 
accept the ostrich point of view, we 
shall never begin, we shall never 
highly dare. We shall miss our great 
opportunity. But it would seem to 
be a matter of common sense that, if 
we once do devote ourselves to do 
this work, we should call in all the 
assistance available. It is a world 
undertaking. South America ought 
to help; the British colonies should 
lend a hand. And why, in all reason, 
should not Japan, shoulder to shoul- 
der with us, provide her aid as well? 
If, instead of looking for causes of 
offense, we in all good faith confi- 
dently expect from Japan coopera- 
tion in world upbuilding, we shall go 
far forward toward insuring peace. 
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A Dollar Is a Lot of Money 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (June 30, '23) 


Herbert Corey 


E think of the budget as a 
W money-saving device. It is. 
It confronts our national in- 
come and our national outgo. It 
earmarks our extravagances. The 
congressmen who loaded the budget 
with $26,000,000 for their pet riv- 
ers and harbors have been explain- 
ing ever since. The budget is an 
implacable public audit. 


But it is more. It is forging a 
new machine of government. Under 
it the departments are drawing to- 
gether. The employees are _ learn- 
ing team-work. It is building pride 
in public employment. Associations 
of Federal employees are springing 
up everywhere, in which they help 
each other to do the Government’s 
work better. Such associations 
could not have existed before. The 
men and women did not know each 
other. They did not want to know 
each other. They were almost en- 
emies. 


Herbert M. Lord is the Director 
of the Budget. When he worked his 
way through college a dollar in 
Maine was worth a lot of money. 
He has never lost his early convic- 
tion that a dollar — whether a gov- 
ernment or a private dollar — is im. 
mensely valuable. Years ago the 
factory and tenement district of Sa- 
lem, Mass., was burned and the Gov- 
ernment appropriated $200,000 for 
relief. Lord was put in charge. By 
and by Salem began to ask: ‘“‘How 
much is left?’’ Lord would not tell. 
Every bona fide case of need was 
relieved. When the winter ended 
Lord turned back $152,000 to the 
Government — he had spent less 
than three-quarters of the fund. “Sa- 
lem didn’t know I had it — that’s 
why,” said Lord. 
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The budget idea is real. It is 
provable. Government men are be- 
ginning to compete in efficiency and 
economy. They are crossing depart- 
mental lines to help each other. 
Lord is grouping the Government 
scientists. No one ever thought of 
doing that before. We have the best 
in the world, but each man worked 
alone, each in his little cell. Not 
for the Government, but for his bu- 
reau. The walls are being broken 
down. When Lord began to sell the 
surplus war stocks he received a bid 
for the army’s copper. “Who knows 
about copper?” he asked. ‘Find a 
man who knows more about copper 
than anyone else in the country.” 

The man was found in the Gov- 
ernment service. Lord sold that 
copper for $200,000 more than he 
had been offered. Some war-made 
underwear, incredibly misfit, was to 
be junked. An expert in another 
department showed how it could be 
remade, and a half million dollars 
was saved. One bureau’s wool ex- 
pert made 300,000 unexpected dol- 
lars for another bureau. That sort 
of thing creates enthusiasm. In the 
old days these men would not have 
stepped out of their niches. Today 
the soil scientists in Agriculture are 
cooperating with the market sharps 
in Commerce. 

In the Treasury there were 26 
purchasing agencies in competition 
with each other. Now there is one, 
and that one operates through the 
general purchasing agency of the 
budget. Not long ago a bureau chief 
bought two typewriters. He had al- 
ways bought typewriters when he 
wanted them. The fact that there 
were thousands of good typewriters 
left over from the war meant noth- 
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ing to him. But because he had 
not the budget’s O. K. the comptrol- 
ler general refused to pay. There's 
a power of enlightenment in one in- 
cident of that sort. 

Fourteen Government boats, rep- 
resenting various departments and 
bureaus, meet incoming steamers in 
the harbor of New York, starting, 
presumably, from 14 different piers. 
Lord wants to know why one boat 
could not do the work. He wants 
to know after the fashion of a hy- 
draulic press—firm and unrelenting. 

The Government pays 15 per cent 
more rent than other tenants be- 
cause its leases are loaded with fool 
clauses. Lord proposes to reduce 
them to common sense. The Gov- 
ernment pays more for its construc- 
tion for the same reason. A Geor- 
gia contract called for spruce lath, 
although the best pine lath is sawed 
in Georgia. So spruce was carried 
across the continent from Seattle. 
That's damfoolishness. The Gov- 
ernment has been wasting more 
lumber than any other set of organ- 
izations on earth because its agen- 
cies are careless and unchecked. Af- 
ter this they will be both careful 
and checked. Lumber control has 
been centralized. 

In a Western State a judge noted 
that witnesses were called day after 
day, although there was slight 
chance that they would reach the 
stand. That happens in every court 
in the world, perhaps, but this 
judge mixed his docket with brains 
and saved the Government’s money 
and the time of witnesses. The bud- 
get is urging this reform on Fed- 
eral courts, in discreet whispers. 

The Government’s transportation 
bill has been $80,000,000 annually 
because no one bothered to think. 
One’ shipment weighed 13.600 
pounds. Because it was improperly 
way-billed, it was shipped at a min- 





imum weight of 20,000 pounds, and 
because it contained a skeleton, it 
paid three times ‘the proper rate. 
The Government has been printing 


394 forms of contracts. The Public 
Printer pointed out that by stan- 
dardizing the sizes — making no 


change whatever in the wording — 
$30,000 a year could be saved. The 
Government buys space in mail cars 
nowadays, instead of shipping mail 
by weight. So the canvas from 
which the mail bags are made is 
shipped in the unused contract 
space. Once the navy would have 
sunk its ships before it would have 
carried freight for another depart- 
ment. It saved the Government 
$10,000 on one shipment, of muni- 
tions. The Bureau of Standards 
cleared more than its annual cost 
by reforming the telephone service 
—$59.000 saving in the District of 
Columbia alone. There were 24 gas- 
oline contracts in one district, all 
different. Because the quartermas- 
ter’s contract was the best, there is 
now but one. 

Lord fits the national expendi- 
tures to the national income in co- 
operation with the appropriations 
committees of Congress. Once the 
committees used to try to cut the es- 
timates made by hungry bureaus. 
Now Lord cuts the estimates before 
they reach the committees, and the 
hungry bureaus are asked to justify 
the increases they ask. That’s dif- 
ferent — and harder. On this side 
of his work he is impersonal. He 
is a mathematical machine which 
for convenience has assumed human 
form. On the other side — the side 
which is building up the fine new 
spirit of cooperation in the Govern- 
ment service — he is an enthusiast. 
When the Shipping Board saved the 
navy $4 a ton on a lot of coal, he 
was as much pleased as Punch. 
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Parents, Wake Up! 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping {July ’'23) 


Judge Franklin C. Hoyt (see note on page 319) 


VERY day parents flock into my 
court and beg us to control their 
children. And what do we find? 

We find soft, indulgent mothers who 
have hidden their children’s misde- 
meanors from the father, when the 
father’s punishment or advice might 
have saved the situation. We find 
fathers who are too selfishly absorbed 
in business to care how their children 
are raised. We find mothers who 
weakly allow their children unlimited 
liberty because other young people in 
the neighborhood are allowed it. 

Ask the average parents what they 
think of late hours and unchaperoned 
dances; of long, unchaperoned motor 
rides; of dances in dark or dimly-lit 
rooms; of young girls meeting 
friends at dance halls and picture 
houses for hours of aimless loafing— 
and they assure you positively that 
their little girls are not doing such 
things. But how do they know? How 
many parents know today where 
their boys or girls are when away 
from home, and just what they are 
doing? It is “the thing,’ the fad, 
for children to be allowed complete 
liberty. We see our children on their 
occasional dashes in and out of the 
house. Our homes today are like 
captainless vessels in the hands of 
mutinous crews! 

The lack of religious training is one 
of the pitiful lacks in our modern, 
ill-governed home. And it is a tre- 
mendous factor in juvenile delin- 
quency. Sunday-school seems to have 
gone the way of the chaperone—into 
the discard. Thousands of our Amer- 
ican children are being raised with- 
out any Christian teachings whatso- 
ever—without even being told that 
the Ten Commandments are the basis 
of all successful living. 
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For older boys and girls, self-gov- 
ernment will accomplish wonders. 1 
mean a membership in one of the 
popular, self-governing clubs, as, for 
instance, the Boy or Girl Scouts. 
Such a club, with its high ideals and 
absorbing interests, gives the child, 
along with his fun, a stern moral 
code which he would not accept from 
his parents, but is perfectly willing 
to impose on himself. It gives the 
boy an outlet for his wanderlust ten- 
dency; and it properly directs his 
team spirit, which otherwise results 
in lawless gang spirit. It keeps the 
girl on tiptoe to win honors in health, 
morality, and obedience to authority. 
Parents are not wholly to blame. 
Boys commit their various offenses 
to a great extent because no whole- 
some, attractive outlet for their 
pent-up energies has been provided 
by the neighborhood. Usually there 
is a total lack of playgrounds in 
those localities where juvenile de- 
linquency is prevalent. The boys are 
driven into alleys or back lots, where 
they resort to crap shooting, the tell- 
ing of obscene stories, sex practises, 
and in some cases the use of drugs. 
“Bad gangs” are often organized, and 
stealing raids and malicious mischief 
planned. One of the worst gangs of 
this kind in New York was organized 
into a baseball team by our proba- 
tion officers, and all complaints about 
them ceased. 

Every community in the country 
should work out a spare-time pro- 
gram, the parents and all social 
agencies cooperating to make it a 
success. When children’s play is 
supervised and made interesting 
enough to keep children off the 
streets, a community has taken the 
first step in child conservation. 
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Almost always juvenile delinquency 
is due to some serious lack in the 
child’s home, plus some equally grave 
lack in his community. Sometimes I 
think the nation is faced with a de- 
linquent parent problem rather than 
a delinquent child problem. Child 
rearing today is beset with innum- 
erable difficulties. The modern child 
is here—with his hectic activities 
and amusements. Now our chiidren’s 
amusements are as sophisticated as 
our own. Children flock into a mo- 
tion-picture house and _ witness 
scenes of marital infidelity, murder 
and rapine that 50 years ago would 
have been considered unfit for adults. 
Surely any thoughtful parent will 
realize the importance of taking care 
that their children see the right pic- 
tures, and those only. So-called 
“sex” pictures, for instance, children 
should never see. 

Cheap picture houses, especially 
‘in large cities, where there is no 
chaperonage, and where strange men 
and boys can sit next to girls in the 
dark, are proving an_ incalculable 
menace to the morals of our children. 
And between performances these 
houses are occasionally used as im- 
proper meeting-places for boys and 
girls. Add to this detailed crimes pic- 
tured on many screens, and the fact 
that the movie craze is so strong that 
great numbers of our children are 
stealing in order to get money to go, 
and it will be apparent how serious 
the problem is. I do not think there 
is any institution today which is 
wielding such an influence as the mo- 
tion picture. Yet it can be made an 
influence for good. A boy thief was 
arrested recently in connection with 
a big robbery, who seemed to have an 
almost uncanny knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of the burglar’s profession. 
He confessed finally that he had 
gained this knowledge by watching 
closely the leading character, a crook, 
in a famous movie serial. He had 
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learned how to take pins out of doors, 
to crawl up water spouts, and to en- 
ter shops. 

New York is literally infested with 
ismall-boy thieves who, being only 
normal boys for the most part, with 
no money to spend and a craving for 
pleasure, have resorted to stealing 
for their pastime and pennies. Oc- 
casionally a boy drifts in with a 
crowd of older crooks, and becomes 
their tool. Too much money is ruin- 
ous to a child, and yet every child 
should have a little. If all the de- 
sires of a child’s heart, however 
harmless, are denied it by an adult 
world, trouble may be confidently ex- 
pected. Sometimes a child’s innocent 
and perfectly legitimate yearning— 
which could be supplied by the par- 
ents, and is not—is the cause of its 
first blundering attempts to steal. A 
little Italian girl was arrested for 
shoplifting. Inquiry proved that the 
child, who had an excellent record, 
was a great athlete, particularly a 
fine swimmer. Swimming was her 
passion. When the swimming season 
came on, and the mother refused to 
buy a bathing-suit for her, insisting 
that she could swim in a dress, the 
child—who knew she was too old to 
swim in a dress—went to a depart- 
ment store and stole a bathing-suit. 

The average parent most certainly 
“means well.” But so long as a cer- 
tain famous locality is paved with 
good intentions, and so long as 10,- 
000 children continue to pour into 
this one court alone each year, more 
than half of whom are lawbreakers 
between the ages of 8 and 15 years, 
I can not but draw the conclusion 
that the guilt rests chiefly with the 
American home. The parents failed 
in their opportunity to instill respect 
and obedience in their children, to 
make close companions of them, to 
share their pleasures and sorrows, 
and establish a real bond of sym- 
pathy. 
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Obedience 





Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (July ’23) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


HAT lawlessness is rampant needs’ no 
long demonstration. Consider that in 
this country in the last 35 years we 

have lynched over 3,000 people, shooting 
them, hanging them, burning them, and 
sometimes distributing pieces of their 
charred bones for souvenirs, Imagine 
oneself in Tokio admonishing a Japanese 
about the cruel mistakes of Japan in 
Korea, ‘Yes, you are right,” he an- 
swers. ‘‘We all have mistakes to regret. 
By the way, I have forgotten how many 
people you lynched in your own Chris- 
tian country last year.” Or consider our 
criminal record. In 1916—not an unusual 
year—Chicago with its two and a half 
millions had 20 more murders than the 
whole of Great Britain and Wales with 
their 38,000,000 people; New York had ex- 
actly six times as many culpable homi- 
cides as London. In 1818 there were in 
the United States 17,667 culpable homi- 
cides and 85 executions. 


We have heard a great deal about the 
breakdown of the, church, but no break- 
down so threatens the foundations of so- 
cial order as the collapse of our law. As 
ex-President Taft says, ‘it is a disgrace 
to our civilization,” and ‘the prevalence 
of crime, which here !s greatly in excess 
of that in European countries, is due 
largely to the failure of the law and its 
Senet to bring criminals to jus- 
ice.” 


The movies, our most popular recrea- 
tion, are a weather vane showing the 
veritable debauch of public sentimental- 
ity expressing itself in silly exaltation of 
crime. The judge, the policeman come 
off badly in the plot. But the attractive 
murderers, the high-minded robbers, the 
noble crooks, the gracious courtesans! 


Our most obvious lawlessness is the 
breaking of the prohibition laws. One 
may hate the liquor traffic. and yet may 
feel that had we gone on for a decade 
more with our local-option campaigns we 
should have been further on towards 
real temperance than we are now. Nev- 
ertheless prohibition is on the statute 
books. and no man can _ convincingly 
maintain that the majority of the peo- 
ple did not want it there. To say that is 
to picture our senators and representa- 
tives as men of such ideal virtues that 
in the face of a majority, at the risk 
of losing their seats, they insisted on 
passing the prohibitory laws. One who 
believes that must have the innocence 
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of a child. The truth is that many votes 
were cast for prohibition, not because 
Congressmen believed in it themselves, 
but because they well knew that a ma- 
jority of the people did. 


The shame of the present situation is 
that the law is not being chiefly out- 
raged by poor people; it is mainly the 
men of means, prestige and influence, 
who ought to know better. Obviously 
there has been a breakdown of author- 
ity in the state and the rise of a ram- 
pant and selfish individualism. On the 
courthouse in Worcester, Mass., appears 
the inscription: ‘Obedience to Law is 
Liberty.” That truth is the foundation 
of our democratic experiment. No 
greater idea ever dawned on the politi- 
cal consciousness of the race—that not 
the king but the whole body of the peo- 
ple should make the laws, which then 
the whole body of the people would 
gladly obey. That idea, not a wild and 
wayward individualism, is the true ba- 
sis of democracy, and the success of 
it demands loyalty, self-denying devo- 
tion and obedience. 


We need to recognize that lawless- 
ness is not simply a matter of physical 
violence. It is worth our while to lis- 
ten to the excuse which the perpetra- 
tors of massacres in connection with 
strikes offer, even if we do not easily 
sympathize with it. ‘Millions of us,” 
they say, “have nothing to fight with 
except our fists. The men above us do 
not need to fight with their fists because 
they have so many other instruments of 
warfare — money, influence, soldiers, 
lawyers, corporations that can control 
and evade law.’’ Probably the most per- 
ilous lawlessness in this country now is 
in high circles. There was an old type 
of lawyer whose glory was that he hon- 
ored the law. To see that it was re- 
spected and obeyed was his meat and 
drink. That kind of lawyer we still have 
with us; but, like weeds in an untend- 
ed garden, another kind of lawyer has 
sprung up. His business is not to in- 
terpret the law but to evade it; not to 
tell us what it means but to make it 
mean something else; to show us the 
bypaths by which the highroad of le- 
gal honor may be escaped. 


During the war, the Government 
could ask of us nothing too hard. We 
felt a heavy sense of social obligation. 
The nation never needed that devotion 
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more than she needs it now. We are 
skirting dangerous precipices. We need 
a new baptism of social obligation, dis- 
ciplined living, loyalty to the comm@n 
good, obedience to law. 

Our present lawlessness springs not 
simply from a breakdown of authority 
in the state, but from a breakdown of 
authority in the family. As another 
has put it, there is just as much author- 
ity in the family as there ever was, only 
the children exercise it. The family 
life of older generations often had in it 
elements which we are fortunate to 
have escaped. For example, a Quaker 
lady wrote in 1803: 

“T have discovered tn Timothy a 
worldly and evil spirit, having heard 
him imitate the unprofitable forms of 
the light folk of this town—even saying 
‘Mr. Jones’ to old Friend Thomas Jones, 
and though only 16 years old, he boldly 
and audaciously directed the woman 
who maketh hig garments to alter their 
shape. These are bad signs, but I hope 
thee will prune away such sprouts of 
sin, . . Rebecca was at meefing last 
First Day, with a red ribbon in her hat; 
this caused great excitement. Friends 
will deal with her, and try to uproot 
such evil spirit. Everybody is sorry on 
account of her Aunt Tabitha, who will 
not let even a red rose grow in her 
garden.” 

We would not care to go back to such 
“good old times.”” Yet in the best of 
these old homes there was a kind of 
spiritual authority which we shall lose 
at our peril. One morning my father, 
leaving the house, said to my mother: 
“You tell Harry that he can cut the 
grass today—if he feels like it.’ Then, 
after a few steps, he added: ‘Tell him 
that he would better feel like it.” The 
first part of those directions has had 
altogether too exclusive control of the 
training of the younger’ generation. 
They could do their duty if they felt 
like it, It will be a sad day for our 
families and for the nation if we can- 
not recover that second emphasis: They 
would better fee} like it! 


Lawlessness has its source not simply 
in the breakdown of authority in state 
and family, but within the individual as 
well. Dwight L. Moody made famous 
his definition of character as ‘‘what a 
man is in the dark.’”” What a man is in 
the dark, however, depends altogether 
on whether he has something inside his 
life whose right to command him he ac- 
knowledges and whose commands fe 
obevs. Some men we trust absolutely; 
to know such men is life’s most reas- 


suring experience. 
“The world is upheld wy the veracity of 


As Emerson says: 


good men; they make the earth whole- 
some.” And always in such men, as the 
secret of their reliability, we find an in- 
ward sense of honor, sense of duty, 
sense of God, to whicn they would sub- 
scribe themselves, as our fathers signed 
their letters: ‘‘I am, sir, your most obe- 
dient servant.” 


Obedience is the core of character. 
The most tragic sight in the world is 
young men and women who do not dis- 
cover that until it is too late. They 
begin with unspoiled characters and by 
lawless living they throw their chance 
away. They fail to see that it is far 
easier to keep character when you have 
it than to recover it when it is lost, In 
talk about charipeter, there ought to be 
more emphasis on the sins that never 
have been committed, the impurities 
that have not yet stained the life, and 
on the greatness of the opporunity 
which belongs to a fine youth on that 
account. Sin has blinding power, and the 
grip of its habits is tremendous. Sin 
has blinding power, and eyes once per- 
verted by it do not easily regain the 
grace of seeing straight. Sin has mul- 
tiplying power, and each sin spawns 
other sins like fish in the sea until it 
seems impossible to be rid of them. Sin 
has hardening power; it callouses. the 
soul until the spiritual touch which once 
would have roused us feaves us dead, To 
get out of sin, when once you are in it, 
is a terrific progress. So many sermons 
have been preached on the glory of the 
Prodigal’s return; so few upon the glory 
of his chance before he went away, 


Religion has an indispensable func- 
tion to perform in this building of obe- 
dient character. We have made God 
very amiable, very approachable, even 
affectionately maternal, and we have 
often forgotten that whatever else God 
means, he represents moral order and 
proposes to be obeyed. He is no friend 
of undisciplined living. 


The secret of all our material prog- 
ress has lain in our discovery that the 
physical universe is a law-abiding sys- 
tem. And al high character depends on 
obedience to moral law, to duty. It is 
just here that we often miss the sub- 
stance of Jesus’ character. We are 
touched by his gentleness, pity. compas- 
sion. hut the core of his character lies 
underneath. “I came down from heaven 
not to do mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me.” At the center of the 
Master's life was a tremendous obedience 
to the sovereign 
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A Study in American Slang 


Condensed from The Catholic World (July °23) 


Benjamin Francis Musser 


AMES RUSSELL LOWELL once 
J wrote: “Every race has a right 
to do what it will with what is 
so peculiarly its own as its speech.” 
Much can be said about the Amer- 
ican slanguage; in fact, certain of 
our purists would doubtless aver tha* 
our language is all slang. Certainly 
slang has taken a firm hold in the 
land, and is here to stay; it is per- 
haps more at home with us than 
among the peoples of any other coun- 
try on the globe, with the possible 
exception of France. 

The battle for recognition of slang 
has been waging many decades. Noah 
Webster and other early students of 
the American language frowned loft- 
ily upon it. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
declared its use to be “at once a sign 
and a cause of mental atrophy.” 
Even today the dialogue of our more 
dignified novelists is a sort of chaste- 
ly formal word-playing, a parlous- 
ness which is never spoken in the 
street and almost never in the draw- 
ing-room of real life. The most ad- 
vanced moderns, in an etfort to offset 
this staid unreality, swing to the 
opposite extreme and put forth their 
literary wares in a language the un- 
derworld would blush to use. Be- 
tween the twain is the language of 
actuality which, for the vast major- 
ity of Americans, contains barbar- 
isms, expletives, picturesque com- 
pounds, and the plainest sort of un- 
varnished slang in its evolutionary 
stage—and almost all slang is in an 
evolutionary stage, or a trying-out. 
For only thus does the language live, 
and thrive, and expand to meet the 
need of generations to come. 

Professor Lounsbury defined slang 
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as “the source from which the decay- 
in energies of speech are constantly 
refreshed,” and following him, Bran- 
der Mathews has described its func- 
tion as that of providing “substitutes 
for the good words and true which 
are worn out by hard service.” The 
word coinage of the greatest artists 
is generally accidental and always 
unavoidable. ‘They manufacture a 
word or idiom only when there is no 
other exactly filling their purpose. 
They do not torture some vulgarism 
into existence: “cake eater,” “goofy,” 
“woofy,” “cat’s meow,” “four-o,”— 
stupid flapperisms which come into 
our language still-born. Brander 
Mathews, for example, devised 
“blurb” for a publisher’s flamboyant 
praise on the paper jacket of a book; 
the term fitted the subject and will 
doubtless live. Roosevelt’s phrases, 
“muckraker,” “Ananias Club,” “short 
and ugly word,’ “nature faker,” 
“race-suicide,” and “big stick” were 
at once seized upon by the popular 
fancy and passed into current slang. 
The Colonel’s books were written in 
an almost faultless language; can 
we therefore accuse him of having 
been a slang victim who should have 
set about curing himself? “Steam- 
roller” was first used as an Ameri- 
can political term in 1908; it was 
slang, pure and simple, yet it was 
soon on the tongues of pedagogues; 
it crossed over to England and actu- 
ally appeared in strait-laced English 
reviews, and is even said to have 
graced state documents. 

It is probably impossible to elim- 
inate slang from one’s speech, nor is 
its elimination even desirable, else 
the language would die of inanition. 
All one should strive for is the abil- 
ity to distinguish between cheap vul- 
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garity and respectability. Anothex 
point to remember is that lasting 
slang, that which is eventually incor- 
orated into the speech of the intel- 
ectual, is coined not by the ignorant, 
not by the mentally lazy, but on the 
contrary by the ingenious and witty, 
even by men of profound thought. 

Hence one must be chary of damn- 
‘ing today what tomorrow will be 
good vsage. I1 hi: “Principles of 
Rhetoric,” published in 1878, A. S. 
Hill lists “bulldoze” and “boycotting” 
among “barbarisms and other words 
of low origin, which have died a 
natural death”; but both words still 
live. In like manner, “Whig,” “To- 
ry,” and “Raviical” were manufactur- 
ed by opposing wits in the British 
Parliament of long ago; they were 
undoubtedly slang, were undoubtedly 
repudiated time and again, and yet 
undoubtedly survived because what- 
ever their origin, they supplied a per- 
manent need and hence came into good 
use. A Church of England par- 
son dubbed the followers of Wesley 
“Methodists” on account of the 
methodical mode of their living; and 
today that name is far better known 
than their original self-styling in 
perpetuation of their founder’s sur- 
name. 

Nobody now cavils at such words 
as “humbug,” “snob,” “hoax,” “bom- 
bast,” “gerrymander,” “bluestock- 
ing”; yet each of them had to strug- 
gle for existence against the purists 
of their time. Only a prig would 
hesitate to use “graft,” “rowdy,” 
“flimsy,” “buncombe”; these words, 
however, are still classed as slang, 
but there are no established satis- 
factory words to displace them. 
Brander Mathews.as recently as 1901 
thought “to hold up” slang; it is now 
perfectly good American. The word 
“slacker” is today legitimate, and 
“tommy-rot” was by its obvious util- 
ity raised to recognition. Even the 
familiar words “tramp” (in the sense 
of vagrant), “bigot,” “clever,” and 
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“fun” (!) were listed by Professor 
Hill, in his rhetorical textbook, in a 
vocabulary of permissible slang, and 
the word “slang” itself is in the same 
list! 

In other words, what yesterday 
was a novelty, today is on every 
man’s tongue—with the approval of 
the purists. Chaucer anticipated the 
Yankeeism “I guess”; Shakespeare 
adopted and dignified “hubbub” and 
“to prink,” “to muss,” and “to hud- 
dle”; Spenser used “let drive”; 
Saintsbury used “the best of the 
bunch” and “joke-smith.” Israel 
Zangwill called the United States the 
“melting-pot.” “Doughboy,” which 
our soldiers thought they coined in the 
World War, is older than the Civili 
War. A dictionary of slang, pub- 
lished in 1714, lists “booze, drink.” 

Slang is an inevitable phase in the 
process of lingual evolution, and not 
by any means a downward evolution 
when allowed to function judiciously. 
Only in its too popular misuse have 
we the one apparent argument 
against slang: that the more limited 
and impoverished a person’s vocab- 
ulary is, the greater, as a rule, is 
Mis dependence on slang as a medium 
of expression. But this is only be- 
cause he is mentally incapable of us- 
ing it, as intelligent people do, spar- 
ingly and at such times only when 
no established word can exactly an- 
sgwer the purpose; his vulgarity is 
accentuated by his unthinking use of 
expressions which have been worn 
threadbare and have lost all piquancy 
and significance. He spoils a vivid- 
ness, which is one of the proper at- 
tributes of legitimate slang, by be- 
ing constantly over-vivid and hence 
defeating an elemental purpose of 
s‘ang. A sugar plum now and again 
can hurt no one, but an indulgence in 
sweets fifteen hours every day will 
ruin the hardiest digestive apparatus; 
and so with a vulgar wallowing in 
the cheapest misapplied slang of the 
streets. , 
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German Character Revealed 


Condensed editorial from The Worlds Work (July '23) 


P ROBABLY the most important 
development since France _in- 

vaded the Ruhr has been the 
change that has taken place in the 
public attitude toward France. The 
first “reaction” was unquestionably 
one of astonishment and shock, and 
even of hostility. As the months 
have passed, however, world opinion 
has begun to see the question in a 
better light. 


The world sees again, what its ex- 
perience with Germany for the last 
10 years should have sufficiently 
emphasized, that the foremost diffi- 
culty in Europe is the Germanic 
character. Germany’s utter lack of 
national character was _ responsible 
for the war just as this same lack of 
character is responsible for the pres- 
ent peace. The moral nature that 
made possible the invasion of Bel- 
gium, the devastation of northern 
France, the submarine warfare, the 
murder of non-combatants, the at- 
tacks on hospital ships—to mention 
only a few in the long list of crimes 
—is precisely the same moral nature 
that has produced the present world 
chaos. Germany eritered the war 
with the declaration that treaties 
were not binding when national ad- 
vantage was involved and that, in 
waging war itself, anything was jus- 
tified that led to victory. Germany 
entered the peace in precisely the 
same state of mind. The Treaty of 
Versailles was no more binding in 
her eyes than was the treaty which 
guaranteed the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. Not the failure of the United 
States to ratify this treaty, not the 
greed of France or the land-grabbing 
propensities of Britain—these are 
not the causes of existing world de- 
moralization, as the Germans pro- 
claim; the real cause is the determin- 
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ation of the German nation to avoid 
carrying out the pledges which it 
made at Versailles. In 1871 France 
signed a treaty agreeing to pay a 
huge indemnity to Germany; France 
immediately started to redeem this 
obligation and accomplished it in an 
incredibly short space of time. In 
1919 Germany similarly pledged her- 
self to pay for the damage she had 
caused, but, ever since, she has been 
seeking devious means of nullifying 
that pledge. 


France came out of the war with 
an overwhelming debt, with the rich- 
est part of her territory reduced to 
worse than a primeval wilderness 
and with her industrial life absolute- 
ly destroyed. Germany came out of 
the war with her soil unscathed, 
with her industries absolutely intact, 
with her credit structure strained, it 
is true, but still in a condition that 
would make possible a complete ‘and 
early resuscitation. Since 1918 crip- 
pled France has spent $8,000,000,000 
rebuilding her devastated area — an 
obligation Germany had assumed. If 
France, in her weakened position, 
was able to perform this great task, 
why is it that Germany, her indus- 
triai life intact, has not been able to 
do so? The financial and economic 
history for the last five years fur- 
nishes the answer. Her statesmen 
and industrialists have deliberately 
pursued a policy of sabotage and re- 
pudiation. German capitalists have 
been permitted to dispose of their 
property and sequester the profits in 
foreign countries, and the German 
Government has wiped out her state 
debts by the simple process of de- 
preciating her currency. In 1896 
William J. Bryan ran for the Presi- 
dency on the platform of cutting the 
gold dollar in half and thus permit- 
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ting debtors to settle with creditors 
on a 50 per cent basis. In the last 
five years Germany has carried out 
this program, though on a vastly 
more magnificent scale than Mr. Bry- 
an ever dreamed of. The result is 
that the German state has been en- 
riched, for it has wiped out its debts, 
but that the German people and the 
entire creditor class, have been ruin- 
ed. Germans themselves relate these 
facts with glee, as though the pro- 
gram of repudiation had been a mas- 
terpiece of statecraft. What it 
really displays, of course, is that 
fundamental lack of national charac- 
ter which kept the civilized world on 
tenter-hooks for 40 years, which 
plunged mankind into the most hor- 
rible war in history, and which cone 
ducted that war with inconceivable 
atrocity. The discovery of this ab- 
sence of character is nothing partic- 
ularly new. As individuals Germans 
do not lack highmindedness and even 
idealism; but the mere fact that the 
Germanic tribes have never succeed- 
ed in organizing themselves into a 
coherent nation abundantly proves 
that, as nation builders. they lack 
certain indispensable qualities. So 
shrewd and unprejudiced a commen- 
tator as Prince von Bulow, the ex- 
chancellor, made much of this defi- 
ciency in his book, “Imperial Ger- 
many.” “We Germans are asses in 
politics,” was his terse summing up 
of German statesmanship. The first 
business of a statesman is to main- 
tain the prestige and good name of 
his country, to see that its credit is 
unimpaired, that it makes an honest 
attempt to fulfil its obligations. A 
nation that deliberately plunges it- 
self into ruin and bankruptcy, that 
believes it has scored a clever trick 
when it has cheated its creditors by 
depreciating its currency, that does 
not hesitate to ruin its own citizens 
in the pursuit of this purpose, simply 
demonstrates that it does not possess 
that character upon which permanent 
national life rests. 

If any additional demonstration of 
this truth were necessary, it is forth- 
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coming in the recent German offer of 


reparations. In substance and tone, 
this communication was entirely con- 
sistent with its source. It proposed 
that France withdraw immediately 
from the Ruhr—that is, abandon the 
one means which France has of en- 
forcing a settlement; and this, not in 
exchange for a definite payment of 
reparations, but for a promise to 
make an attempt to pay a most in- 
adequate sum. Germany offers $5,- 
000,000,000 at once, provided the 
money can be raised by a foreign 
loan. This means, of course, a loan 
raised in the United States—the 
only country that can supply credits 
to that extent. Yet the one demon- 
strated fact is that Germany can 
raise no money in this country. A 
year ago she tried to float a loan for 
$1,000,000,000 through an American 
banking house and failed. Why? 
Because she offered no security, and 
because the unsecured word of the 
German Government counts for noth- 
ing in the money market of the 
world. Great Britain, France, and 
the United States can raise great 
sums on their unsecured bonds; Ger- 
many can raise nothing. Germany 
is simply being visited with the pen- 
alty of any country that repudiates 
its debt, or any individual who de- 
faults on his bond; that is the re- 
fusal of credit. To offer an inade- 
quate amount in settlement, to make 
this offer contingent on floating a 
huge international loan, and to de- 
mand immediate evacuation—that is 
precisely the kind of mentality that 
made Germany, in the war, the enemy 
of four-fifths of mankind. 

More and more, Americans are 
perceiving that France, in entering 
the Ruhr, has adopted the one pos- 
sible means of bringing Germany to 
terms. France will hold this terri- 
tory until Germany pays adequate 
reparations for her military crimes. 
The sooner Germany clearly under- 
stands that this is the situation and 
adapts herself to it, the sooner will 
normal conditions return. 
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Fiends Back of Me in the Theatre 
HERE seems to be a congenital 
curse upon me when I go to the 


theatre. There is always some- 
one behind me, put there for the sole 
purpose of detracting from the joy 
of the evening. I can’t ever sit in 
front of a restfully empty seat; it 
must always be occupied by someone 
who works with truly commendable 
energy to keep my mind off the stage. 
These fiends are of many varieties. 
That’s the surprise element—I never 
know in advance just what form of 
torment is going to befall me. 


Perhaps the most popular pests 
are the conversationalists—invariab- 
ly found in pairs. They do love the 
theatre—it gives them such a good 
chance for a chat. They talk in loud, 
clear voices, enunciating carefully, 
stopping for rest only during the in- 
termissions. They never allow the 
people on the stage to interrupt 
them. 

Sometimes I sit in front of two 
conversation-hounds who haven’t seen 
each other for years. Then I am 
always in a dense fog as to just 
whose cousin Abbie is, or whether 
Milton and Louise are friendly or 
married, and what relation Wilbur is 
to Gertrude, and why. It is so ab- 
sorbing, so baffling, that anything as 
trivial as the plot of the play is a 
mere insult to my intelligence. 

A little less frequent, but equally 
diverfing, are those people behind 
me who shouldn’t be there at all— 
who are in wrong seats. They are in- 
variably of the species which brings 
a complete train of baggage to the 
theatre—umbrellas, handbags, time- 
tables, rubbers. . . Another blight is 
the person who can’t quite hear. Few 
other things can so completely crab 
an evening’s entertainment. Who- 
ever accompanies this creature acts 
as a sort of interpreter, repeating 
each good line just after it occurs. 
There is another form of line re- 
peaters; these do it for their own 
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Dollar Haircuts and Labor Unions 
OTHING in recent years is more 
wondrous than the decrease in 
the number of men willing to 

work with their hands at the build- 

ing of houses. From 1910 to 1920, 

according to the non partisan V. S. 

Census, the numher of workmen in 

the five most ‘important building 

trades declined from 530,000 to 450.- 

000. Wages, during that same 

period, rose more than 100 per cent. 

The higher the wages, the fewer 
the workmen! Our national popula- 
tion increased 15 per cent approxi- 
mately, from 1910 to 1920, .and new 
homes, new lofts, new office buildings, 
new factories, were urgently re- 
quired. Yet the number of men en- 
gaged in bricklaying, plastering, 
painting and so on, diminished 15 
per cent. The principle of “the 
higher the fawer” has humorous con- 
notations, but it is not humorous as 
applied here. Rather it is full of 
tragic significance for all of us who 
must huddle in scanty quarters, or 
pay outrageous rents on far-too- 
costly dwellings and stores. 

Why should the prosperous month 
of January, 1920, have found 80,000 
fewer men than a decade previously 
in the five main branches of the 
building trades? How could such a 
state of affairs come about, unless 
by deliberate intention of the work- 
men themselves limiting their num- 
bers so as to inflate their pay en- 
velopes? 

Indeed, that is exactly how it did 
come about, according to certain of 
the labor-union leaders, who boast 
of this decrease in the numbers of 
their members as their greatest 
achievement, an achievement based 
upon the settled policy of making 
each local an exclusive society, where 
initiation is to be obtained only at 
the price of admission to a snobbish 
Fifth Avenue club where dues ‘are 
high enough to discourage candi- 
dates, and where new recruits con- 

(Continued 1st column next page) 
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tinue in the status of journeymen 
indefinitely. 

Through the winter and spring of 
1923, with a building boom stimulat- 


ing speculative builders to bid 
against each other with bigger and 
bigger bonuses, it would have seemed 
that the lot of these artisans ap- 
proached the ideal. But they were 
not satisfied. They chose the mo- 
ment when materials and labor costs, 
like twin rockets, had soared to war- 
time levels, to strike for further in- 
creases of pay. 


Herein there is no desire to cudgel 
the workman and let off his employ- 
er and the supply men with a cross 
word. The thing is a vicious circle. 
If the barber raises the price of a 
haircut to a dollar, as they are 
threatening, it will be at least partly 
because they need more money to 
pay the bricklayers’ wage when pay- 
ing rent. The bricklayer has no 
right to complain of dollar haircuts. 
Turn about is fair play. 


There can be Ilit'tle question that 
wages in general are too high. If 
proof were needed that the $12 to 
$27 a day pay-scales, at which ma- 
sons, plasterers and plumbers are 
turning up their noses, are out of 
line with the value of their services, 
that proof was furnished by a Vir- 
ginia farmer who transhated those 
pay-scales into terms of food at the 
prices which he, the farmer, must 
accept for it: 

It takes 63% dozen, or 762, eggs to pay 
a plasterer for one day of 8 hours’ work. 

It takes 17% bushels of corn, or a 
years’ receipts from half an acre, to pay 
a bricklayer one day. 

It takes -23 chickens, weighing 3 
pounds each, to pay a painter for one 
day’s work in New York. 

It takes 42 pounds of butter, or the 
output from 14 cows. fed and milked for 
24 hours, to pay a plumber $14 a day. 

It takes a hog, weighing 175 pounds, 
representing 8 months’ feeding and care, 
to pay a carpenter for one day’s work.— 


—Current Opinion, July, 23. 
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amusement. They think it encumb- 
ent upon them to repeat every joke 
uttered on the stage, in a shriek of 
amusement, before they feel free to 
laugh at it. They also sit behind me 
in the movies, where they dutifully 
read every caption aloud. 

Other vivacious pests are the 
chronic applauders, who applaud al- 
most continuously throughout the 
play. They raise their hands on high, 
so that their applause may be vis- 
ible. . . And then there are the lJov- 
ers. They always behave as though 
they were the only ones in the the- 
atre. Everything on the stage re- 
minds them of something in their 
own lives, and necessitates much 
squeezing of hands and interchang- 
ing of meaning glances. They nudge 
each other at every turn. 

Perhaps the most entertaining of 
nll those who sit behind me are the 
people who know all the inside in- 
formation about the actors and ac- 
tresses. There are few things more 
diverting than to hear someone 
loudly informing his or her compan- 
ion that Ethel Barrymore is John 
Drew’s ‘daughter, or that Elsie Fer- 
guson is married to Senator Clark. 
They know the most intimate details 
about the lives of stage people—the 
leading lady’s best friend sat next 
to them once, or they have the same 
hairdresser, or something equally in- 
disputable. It is rather like being 
read aloud to from “Snappy Stories’ 
to hear them. 

Only a trifle less insistent in their 
display of knowledge are those who 
always see the play through a blur 
of wrong impressions. They lose 
their programs early in the evening, 
and they go on, playing a nice, clean 
parlor game, the object of which is 
to guess who is playing each part. In 
more virulent cases, these fiends are 
even in a haze as to the play itself. 

—Vanity Fair, July, ’18. 
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The following comments appear in the magazines from which the articles 
were selected: 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN (p. 259), in the battle that has surged around 
the issue of Christian fundamentalism, gives a further proof of the fearlessness, 
directness, and sincerity which, more than any other qualities, have made him 
for thirty years one of the greatest personalities in our national life. 

KATHERINE FULLERTON GEROULD (p. 268) lays bare another of our 
characteristic national shortcomings. This is the third article in a series that 
is provoking widespread discussion throughout the country. 

FREDERIC S. LEE (p. 265), research professor of physiology in Columbia 
University, is author and editor of many authoritative books on medical and 
physiological subjects. . 

THOMAS C. MARTIN (p. 267), formerly Editor of ‘“‘The Electric World,” is 
the author of ‘‘The Electric Motor," “Inventions, Researches, and Writings of 
Nikola Tesla,” etc. 

FRANK TANNENBAUM (p. 271), when twelve years old, ran away from a 
Massachusetts farm, and roamed the Bowery and East Side of New York for a 
while. He also had a taste of prison life on Blackwell's Island as a result of 
joining in some unemployment agitation. Since then he has spent a good deal 
of time in such diverse places as Columbia University, the army, and Mexico. The 
material for this article was gathered from nearly all the Southern States. 

ROBERT L. DUFFUS (p. 273) is a native of Vermont, and a graduate of 
Stanford University. He was an editorial writer on the San Francisco “Bulletin” 
and ‘‘Call,”’ and is now an editorial writer on the New York “Globe.” 

ROBERT J. BENCHLEY (p. 277), dramatic editor of “Life.” pays for the 
reputation as a humorist the price of having to be funny in all his waking hours. 
The meaning of the title he has given to his contribution wiil be apparent to 
all who remember Barnum’s dictum that there is a fool born every minute. * 

REAR ADMIRAL W. F. FULLAM (p. 279) contributes the second of two 
important articles, outlining the all-important role which the airplane, mine and 
submarine are expected to play henceforth in determining the balance of world 
power. 

REBECCA N. PORTER (p. 285), when she started her courses in fictron.- 
writing, in connection with the University of California extension service, had 
something else besides mere teaching in mind. She wanted to find out why 
people longed to write — and she found out. Her paper ought to interest edu- 
eators everywhere, because her conclusions point directly to some of the most 
regrettable faults of present-day educational systems. Miss Porter is herself a 
writer of short stories, and her novel, ‘“‘The Girl from Four Corners,” has 
gone into a second edition. 2 : 

KARL A. BICKEL (p. 293) is president of the United Press Associations. 
Cable lines from all over the world, and 52,000 miles of leased telegraph wires 
center in the New York offices over which he presides. 

FRANK AYDELOTTE (p. 299) is American Secretary of the Rhodes Schol- 
arship Trust, and President of Swarthmore College. 

RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT (p. 303), assistant secretary of the navy from 
1913 to 1920, was one of the directors of the navy during the greatest activity 
of its history, before, during, and after the World War. Mr. Roosevelt was the 
Democratic nominee for vice-president in 1920. He has inherited his interest in 
the East, since his family on his mother’s side were engaged in the old China 

HON. F. C. HOYT (p. 309) is Presiding Judge of the system known as the 
Children’s Court in the City of New York, comprising five children’s court build- 
ings. He is known for the fearless campaign he has waged for better children’s 


courts in this country, and is today regarded as our foremost national authority 
on the problem of the delinquent child. 
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While I was in attendance at a college commencement recently, 
I did not find one graduate of my generation who had ever heard 
of the Reader’s Digest. I regard this as a calamity. 

At a college round table were seated the General Council of the 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R., a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, the presiding judge of Northampton County, 
Pennsylvania, the actual editor of the Century Dictionary, the 
head of all of the publications of the Lutheran Church and other 
men of similar attainmengs. 

I am writing to say that if you will send copies to the follow- 
ing gentlemen I am sure you will get a proper return. I almost 
daily commend the Digest to my friends as I regard it as the’ most 
efficient publication that comes to my table—Dr. J. C. Mackenzie, 
Mackenzie School, Monroe, N. Y. 


We are more pleased with the Digest than with anything in the 
magazine line that has ever come into our home and we wish to 
share it with others—Mrs. James H. Condit, Sitka, Alaska. 
Everywhere I go I find men speaking of the Digest. I see in on 
trains, in studies and offices. There is keen appreciation of the 
excellent condensations.— Robert Murray Pratt, Room 302, 713 
~Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. 

“We feel much obliged to you for helping us to keep our educa- 
tion up to the minute in such a convenient, time-saving way.— 
Miss Adelaide P. Bostick, Educational Director, Y. W. C. A., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Of the many periodicals that come to me each month, the Read- 
ér’s Digest is the one I could least do without. For long I have 
felt the need of just such a concentrated compilation of the best. 
—N. V. Sargent, 409 Penn St., Camden, N. J. 

I am very much pleased with the two copies I have received and 
am looking to the coming of the Digest monthly with delighted 
anticipation. From my limited acquaintance with it I am persuad- 
ed it is more than worthy of the splendid’ euconiums that have 
been paid to it—Arthur Johnston, 1258 80th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The little magazine has proved itself of great worth to me, and 
I realize its value more and more with éach issue—Miss Jessie I. 
Smith, Supervisor, Public Health Nursing Association, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

I am delighted with the Digest. It is certainly ane of the very 
best papers coming into my hands. It is informing and helpful 
in the highest degree.—Carlton R. Van Hook, 142 Livingston Ave., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

I think the Digest Service is a wonderful help, and that many 
more would take it if they but knew of it.—John H. Hadges, 
Bishop, Calif. 

The Reader’s Digest is the most valuable publication that comes 
to my desk. It keeps me abreast of the present thought without 
consuming hours of valuable time.—Rev. H. E. Bush, St. John’s 
Rectory, Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Through some mistake I am receiving two copies of the Digest 
each month. This may aid you in locating the error, and at the 
same time saved you a copy of your perfectly wonderful periodical. 
—Mervin T. Flock, Supt. of Schools, Mercerville, N. J. 























